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	In memory of:

	Nia Fae Loy
	aka Femme 4 Memes

	“I think that you’re special,
	I think that you’re great.”



	Bridget Flack
	aka DJ Brigida

	“I have been dreaming of space.”

	and

	Sophie Xeon
	aka SOPHIE

	“It’s okay to cry.”

	REST IN PEACE
	REST IN POWER

	WE WILL NEVER FORGET YOU


	This is a book for anyone to read but it is written with a trans audience in mind.
	There are some traumatic themes but my intention is overall for it to be uplifting and affirming.

	This is a sequel to Impossible Year but will also work fine as a standalone novel. 
	I don’t want to discourage anyone from reading this one first.

	Any resemblance to actual events is intended as an affected person’s attempt to process things, with love and respect.

	Special thanks to P. Mancini and T. Carbone.



	“I want to be a force for real good. In other words, I know that there are bad forces, forces that bring suffering to others and misery to the world, 
	but I want to be the opposite force. I want to be the force which is truly for good.”

	 	- John Coltrane
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	The one and only Google result for the phrase “feeling closer to someone after they die” is a translated Japanese interview with director Hirokazu Koreeda, discussing his 2015 film Our Little Sister with an anonymous journalist.



	“ -- : I understand what you mean about feeling closer to someone after they die.



	Koreeda: When my mother died, I began to see her much more in women her age who I’d see around town.



	-- : Yeah.



	Koreeda: It could be that I was just seeking her out - it wasn’t that everyone really did look like her.



	-- : It’s like subconsciously searching for people who look like a certain person, rather than meeting someone who does look like him or her.



	Koreeda: It’s like my mother became a universal, or something. I’m not sure, but something definitely changed. It was interesting… At this point, it doesn’t feel as distant as it once did.



	-- : Death?



	Koreeda: Death and people who have died. In other words, someone dying doesn’t mean that they’ve gone. You spend a lot more time thinking about them.



	-- : Is that what makes them feel closer?



	Koreeda: Yes. But it’s not a retrospective kind of thought. When I was young, there was a clear line drawn between life and death. But I don’t feel that’s the case anymore.”





	Chapter 1



	“Say It (Over and Over Again)”





	MITCH





	It was a Wednesday night and I was on my way to a tranny do at a fancy pub in the city when I noticed these eshays sitting on the Flinders Street steps eating a Woolies hot chicken straight out of the bag with their fingers and blasting “Come Thru” by Jacquees out of a UE Boom. Shazamed it and looked it up while I was waiting for the lights.



	Great track. The core premise is that Jacquees is comparing his dick to a Snickers bar and his fingers to a Twix. What is a neovagina in this analogy? Are there trans women in the Jacquees universe? I think he says something about Aquafina pussy. Reckon I must taste like some heaps bogan bottled water brand. Frantelle. People say we don’t self-lubricate - bullshit. It’s Mount Franklin down there mate.



	Girl, your body is legit

	Mama made you thick…



	You know that gif of Grandpa Simpson walking into a room, hanging up his hat on a coat hook, seeing Bart and then taking his hat back and walking straight out again in a circle? That was me that night, the second I got in the door of the Princes Bridge Hotel. Literally got in the door and found myself face to face with Zoe. We made eye contact and she looked away timidly, almost scared, with the nerve to act as if I had hurt her and not the other way around. “This is awkward”, I said, trying to act like it was funny when it wasn’t really.



	I swore I’d never go to a “the reason why we’re all here is that we’re all trans” thing ever again in my life. Thought I’d learnt that lesson, but apparently not. I slept with way too many people in the first few years and I fucken wish I could take some of that back. I’d have way more friends by now if I didn’t. Too much drama happened and now I never know who’s gonna be there if I show up to an event such as, in this instance, “TGP Monthly” (Transsexuals Getting Pissed). Anyway, so I went straight back out the door again without breaking stride and went straight back to Flinders Street station. It was all over so fast that when I got back to the steps “Come Thru” was still playing!



	Girl, your body is legit

	Mama made you thick…



	I got City Circlejerked and everything! Had to sit through the whole loop before heading back out west. They call it a loop in Melbourne but I’m from Sydney so I still say circle. What a shit night.



	You know what is also a bad idea? Dating out of a support group. People talk about longing to go back in time to give a message to their egg selves. Yeah, past that. She wouldn’t listen anyway. I’m on a whole new level of regret now. These days I’m more about going back to the first few months of transition and megaphoning this at myself: DON’T DATE SOMEONE YOU MET AT A SUPPORT GROUP. EVEN IF YOU’RE DIFFERENT PEOPLE NOW. EVEN IF IT’S YEARS LATER AND YOU’VE BOTH BLOSSOMED INTO MORE HAPPINESS THAN YOU COULD EVER HAVE IMAGINED. JUST DON’T!



I also said I’d never date another trans woman again. Too risky. That all changed when I met Nancy. Yeahhhh fuck. Let me tell you that story. That all started the very next day.



	That Thursday morning I woke up and chucked on a hoodie that said:



	NEVER UNDERESTIMATE A

	WOMAN

WHO LISTENS TO

	MISSY HIGGINS

AND WAS BORN IN

	MARCH



	When I walked out the front door, I saw the same graffiti that I see every morning, bright red on a blue wall:



	MOVE BACK TO BRUNSWICK



	This showed up the week after I moved in. Who does this person even think I am? Fuck Brunswick. I’ve never lived there and I never will. I moved straight from Sydney to Sunshine. It’s all about the 3020.



	When was the last time this gronk actually saw any of the people he’s alluding to around here anyway? I’m going around in a Missy Higgins hoodie off RedBubble, mate. Plus, every single person I’ve met from Brunswick has visibly cringed and expressed fear for my safety when I say I’m from Sunshine. These people will cop Footscray, barely, maybe West Footscray at a stretch, but once you hit Braybrook they’ll just stop and stare at you like a cat at the end of the block. They’ll never admit how racist they are either. I once told one of these people that I lived “out west.” He said, “What, you mean West Brunswick?” He literally could not comprehend anything any further west. Sure I’m the front line of gentrification, but at least I’m not that scared of the world.



	Melbourne. I remember when I first realised I wasn’t in Sydney anymore, like, properly. I’d been living here for three weeks and hadn’t seen the coastline in all that time, and it was starting to wig me out. Everything revolves around water back home. I looked at the train map and found a beach I’d vaguely heard of that had a station: Brighton. I got off and went to the beach.



	Firstly, there was nobody there. Like, nobody, at all. At the beach. Secondly, it was a clear, sunny day, sort of, but it was windy and it wasn’t warm. It was a day generally hostile to being outside in a frustrating, complicated way I was unfamiliar with. Thirdly, I looked over at the city and it seemed to somehow exist in another day and another climate whilst sharing the same moment in time. Melbourne CBD was entirely covered in dark, ominous clouds, the heart of a storm. You could barely see it. Mordor.



	I took in this whole scene. And that’s when it dawned on me that this was somewhere quite different that had nothing to do with Sydney at all, that this was a new energy I was going to have to get to know and learn to make peace with.



	It’s funny how this memory already makes me emotional. You get attached to this place fast in a weird sort of a way. It’s a place you’re living in despite the location instead of because of it, and you draw strength from that. Weather ceases to be small talk and becomes a genuinely important part of your life. There’s a sense of romance and camaraderie, everyone huddling up against the cold or getting out of the heat, and you end up happier overall. Paul Kelly wrote a song that I reckon is about the feeling I’m talking about, “From St Kilda to Kings Cross.”



	Anyway, that brings me back to the morning I met Nancy. I walked past Academic Solutionz and got on on a peak-hour train at Sunshine heading towards the city. It was an express, so we skipped all the sub-Footscray variants, which is just how I like it. We rushed through the Tottenham Yard and I saw the twice-daily XPT service heading in from Sydney, flying right past. My link to home. I always salute. I also noticed some trackside graffiti at Tottenham station:



	NO PISS TEST!

	FUCK TURNBULL



	I wondered how long that was going to last, how many other prime ministers we’d have before that was finally buffed. I reckon three. There seems to be such a high tolerance for trackside graffiti in this city. Shit stays up for years. You almost wish they’d buff more often, just to keep it interesting. Combining that with the short lifespan of prime ministers lately, I reckon we’ll see two more after ScoMo before that’s finally buffed or painted over by someone else.



	We blasted past West Footscray and Middle Footscray and I marveled at the lack of development as I often do. You can barely even see a building taller than three stories all the way to the horizon until you get to Top Footscray. It’s a beautiful sight. Calling the main part of somewhere “Top” is a Sydney thing I’ve brought down here: Top Ryde, Top Drummoyne? Top Footscray, Top Bundoora.



	The train always fills up at Top Footscray. I call them the Footscray Gronks. To the tune of “Girls on Film”: Footscray gronks/Two seconds later/Train is filled. Then we pass Franco Cozzo and the huge Heavenly Queen Buddhist temple, the one that’s strangely been abandoned half-finished for a really long time. Cunts have even tagged it. Who would tag a Buddhist temple? And they haven’t buffed it either! People just don’t buff here. The centrepiece of the place is the giant statue of Mazu on an island in the middle of a small artificial lake near the river. I read up on Mazu once. She’s a goddess associated with the ocean, known for rescuing sailors lost at sea. It’s fitting to me that she overlooks the Maribyrnong River, Melbourne’s most underrated and least depressing body of water.



	Once you cross the river there’s this giant stretch of land with no stops whatsoever, “except South Kensington” as the announcements always say, but that’s a bit misleading because this line never stops there ever. South Kensington, or “South K” as I heard a yuppie with a bike once call it while on the phone, is a bit of a punchline here to a joke about a station nobody goes to. This is part of what makes the west so accessible, this very long stretch that the train just blasts through, hugely cutting down the commute.



	Then there’s the Port Melbourne docks, the bit I call “the giraffes.” Countless shipping containers stacked up at a place apparently called DP World (heh), with those giant robot giraffes behind them. You know the ones I’m talking about? They’ve got them at Botany in Sydney as well.



	And then there’s Docklands, another place that’s a punchline around here, where they’ve tried to take the worst parts of Sydney - giant, soulless apartment towers, no culture except a DFO, and a superficial fixation on water views - and just cut and paste it into Melbourne where it makes no sense. I heard they recently had to take down the statue of Dame Edna and stuff her in storage so they could build another apartment building on that spot. That’s Docklands. They’ve also got the Melbourne Star, a ripoff of the London Eye that nobody ever goes on, totally out of place in a city where there are no good views. It looks pretty at night and I kind of like it but.



	You know what’s wild? I once looked up how climate change is going to affect Melbourne, and like, nobody really knows exactly what’s gonna happen, but the last handful of places I just told you about in the last paragraph? They’re all fucked! Like, definitely! Port Melbourne and Docklands are going to be fully flooded and underwater soon. Good riddance, honestly. Williamstown, Altona and bits of Geelong will be gone too, and heaps of the Mornington Peninsula. That’s a bit sadder. But I reckon we’ll be right in Sunshine.



	Then we stopped at North Melbourne, which really should be called West Melbourne. Paul Kelly was singing “From St Kilda to Kings Cross” in my flimsy Daiso earphones when I noticed that we had been stopped there with the doors open for an unusual amount of time. I took them out and heard something on the PA about a police operation at Flagstaff. My instincts told me to get out straight away. Flagstaff station goes deep underground and the platforms are stacked on top of each other, sorta like Town Hall in Sydney. It’s in the middle of the court precinct and everyone getting off there is either a lawyer, a cop, works for the court, or has to go to court, making it a symbol of authority and the state - a perfect target.



	Whatever the police operation was there? I wanted nothing to do with it. I got off and searched “Flagstaff police” on Twitter and saw some early reports that somebody had a gun. This was a few days after the mosque shootings in Christchurch, so it felt genuinely, especially scary. I called work and told them I wouldn’t make it in, texted my mum to tell her I was okay, and started pacing around the North Melbourne streets, constantly refreshing my feed.



	It wasn’t a gun. It was a didgeridoo. I wish I was making this up. This actually happened. It was an Aboriginal guy with a didgeridoo in a case, practicing his circular breathing. Someone interpreted it as a rifle case and “panting.” I feel like this says so much about what’s wrong with Australia. The train rocked up to Flagstaff and found themselves facing a cleared platform full of cops, who stormed the train, guns drawn, telling everyone to put their hands above their heads. People were sobbing. Not Nancy, but. This all happened on the train ahead of me, the all stops, and she was on it. It’s a bad day when a cop points a gun at you and you had to stop at Tottenham.



	Tell you the truth, I found out later that the story isn’t quite what everyone says. The cops did stop an Aboriginal guy with a didgeridoo case that day, but he wasn’t the guy on the train that caused the whole thing. Makes a better yarn that way though doesn’t it? Print the myth I reckon.



	I’d actually been seeing Nancy on the Sunbury line trains for a while. I tweeted about her once:



	@mitchneverlies

	when you’re giving the Transbian Look of Recognition but not getting it back, then realise you’re just staring at a cis woman who just happens to be wearing a cheap choker for some reason, and that you look like a dude to everyone anyway



	Turns out she was getting on at Albion, one stop west of Sunshine. Something about her drew me in fast, even then. I’d been noticing her that she was really hot for ages, and it was only when I saw her wearing a choker every day in a row for two weeks that I suspected she might be trans. She passes really well otherwise. It turned out I was following her on Twitter the whole time and didn’t realise she was the same person. That day she shared phone footage she’d taken of the whole incident.



	@Nancykiriad

	ACAB



	The video seemed to indicate that she must have thought fast, stayed staunch the whole time, and just rolled the camera, which I thought was mad of her. You could tell her hands weren’t even shaking. I put it all together, realised who she was, and slid into her DMs. That’s how we met; a heady combination of racism, overzealous police, public transport, social media, the smallness of the trans community, anti-police sentiment amongst same, and the very particular signals we learn to give off to each other, even when we don’t realise we’re doing it. In the end she wasn’t good for me but.





	LUCY





	SIMON AIUTO, film studies lecturer at RMIT, author, musician, my new housemate, and a cis man twice my age, took me to see the giant antiquated mixing console in his home studio, on which The Skyhooks had once recorded the Living in the 70s album - then, at 10 am, down to POD Cafe on Barkly Street, West Footscray, where we sat down near the window, him facing inwards, me to the street.



	Simon introduced me to Bailey Hunt, key defender for the Western Bulldogs AFLW team, as she was halfway out the door with a bronzed keep cup. She gave me a once-over. “You’ve certainly got some shoulders on you, Lucy. Don’t be afraid to go too hard.”



	“No, she’s not a footy player, she’s a singer-songwriter and we’re going to make an album together.”



	“Oh, well, I’d like to hear it. Have fun in Melbourne.”



	As she left, Simon had that little smile I would come to know well, the sly ‘Don’t ask me, I’m just a facilitator’ look. He always had hidden interests going, some sort of chemistry in mind.



	We had a strange thing going on. I’d first met him years ago, well before I came out, through the comment section on a clickbaity Sydney Morning Herald article about “The greatest Australian albums of all time.” I used a fake name and suggested one of my own records. He listened to it, liked it, slid into my DMs. We shared a certain outlook on things, a warm acerbity, hard to pin down. He kept saying he’d like to record with me.



	Simon’s academia would take him up to Sydney sometimes, where he’d visit me, grill me about lyrics then take me out to gigs, introducing me to other musicians without a word as to how he knew them, just kind of leaving things open. After a few beers, they’d tell me the same kind of stories; Simon entered their lives out of nowhere, helped them to record, to tour, he played drums on a session, never told anybody else about it, credited himself under another name, not sure what his deal is. I never brought these things up with him. I learnt to accept I was some kind of spoke in a wheel. He seemed to just know people, know things, enjoy putting them together, standing back.



	Now I was in Melbourne and we were living together. I would never have thought it. That morning at POD Cafe, I was stone tired, needed more than sleep, could hardly pull focus. I hadn’t even told my old housemates in Petersham I was gone. Wasn’t on the lease, so they’d just have to deal. One of them - a cute cis woman, red-rimmed glasses, viperous, the last one you’d expect - had taken advantage of me a few New Year’s Eves back, something I’d only recently come to terms with. None of them wanted to deal with this; all wanted to evade it, preserve the status quo, even had the nerve to tell me I was overreacting. Left me so I could barely speak.



	I’d burned through a lot of sharehouses by this point and Sydney was beginning to feel like a mud puddle. I messaged Simon, told him I wanted to finally make that album with him and start a new life while I was at it, asked if he could put me up for the time being. He said he had a room. I threw my phone in my pocket, summoned a backpack, clothes, changed at Central and cleared the hell out on the overnight train – 11 hours, sitting up, wired awake, a quick sunset cascading into hours of pitch black and just barrelling through it, rattling all the way down. At midnight, someone got off at Wagga for a cup of coffee. And the train ran on.



	I listened to Jessie Ware’s Glasshouse album a few times clear, running on airplane mode, thinking about what was ahead, wondering what I was doing. Jessie was singing “Stay Awake, Wait for Me” and I had just passed Harden when the battery died, leaving my headphones limp. I’ve heard it said about the XPT trip that “You’ll harden up by Harden”, and it’s true. Once I passed Harden, I felt invincible. Time meant nothing to me. It could have been thirty more hours to go and I’d have been up for it.



	With no power outlet or USB port in sight, I had nothing to pass the time but a stamped paperback I’d stashed from the slim swap shelf at Central, Is Your House Haunted? by Debi Chestnut. I flicked the light on above my seat and went through it from cover to cover like a hurricane.



	It was an ex-public library copy from Tulare, California, of all places, that had somehow wound up in Australia. Later I looked up Tulare and found out it was a rural railroad town, population 63,000. The book’s inner cover told me a man named “S. Warmuth” had last checked the book out in 2015, alongside another book about daisy air rifles and BB guns. I wondered what was going on for him back then.



	The tone of this book was strange; some kind of nonfiction. It accepted that hauntings were real, but was sceptical about the idea that they could happen to anyone other than the author. It had a cyclical feeling to it: “Do you think your house is haunted? Have you experienced x and y? It’s probably just (rational explanation). That’s what it usually is. You’re probably experiencing that. Not me, though. Ghosts come to my house all the time. It’s tough, kind of a hassle. It’s not as fun as it sounds.” And repeat.



	By my third pass of the copyright information in the fine print, I noticed a change in font outside my window, then caught the Victorian PTV transport logo in the spreading dawn. “Penis To Vagina”, as my friend used to say. Great joke, and the logo even looks a bit like that.



	I put the book back in my backpack and noticed a slip of paper fall out of it. It was a Japanese train ticket from December 2012; Sapporo to Otaru. It must have been tucked into the library receipt slip. This book had clearly got around, and its presence was starting to get to me. I zipped it into my backpack and tried to forget about it.



	The dining cart reopened at 7am. When the roller shutters rose I blearily ordered a soy flat white with one sugar, forgetting where I was. “Coffee”, the lady said matter-of-factly, ala Lunchlady Doris, handing me a styrofoam cup of boiling water with a Nescafe Blend 43 sachet and a packet of UHT milk on the side. Humbled, I took it gratefully.



	When I got to Southern Cross station, I searched high and low for power and ended up sitting on the bathroom floor, charging my phone in the outlet next to the hair dryer. Women of all kinds washed their hands above me, some giving me dirty looks, most trying not to notice me at all. I was awkwardly imposing on all of them, taking up floorspace as I felt the dry heat on my scalp. I was so hungry for electricity I didn’t care. Messaged Simon as soon as my screen lit. Waited till I got to 20% then got another train, sat through the City Loop then out, frustrated, retracing tracks. Got off at West Footscray. Found his house, dropped my backpack, saw the Living in the 70s mixing desk. Too tired to sleep, opted for coffee. Found myself at POD.



	“How was the train?”, Simon asked me.



	I could hear Artie Shaw in the background, “Begin the Beguine.” My coffee was huge, like a bowl of soup. I gazed past Simon, over his shoulder, past his chair, behind glass, past intervening footpath, under a tiger parasol, to where a eccentric in a frizzled hat was loudly introducing herself to a young couple at a lacquered table. “I’m Mary”, she said - as a car drove past, white top, white sidewall tires. “Everybody loves me.”



	Pleased to meet you, Mary.



	An old friend once told me that a person’s first sip of coffee in the morning is when she loves them the most. “That little rush of pleasure”, she’d said, “is when you’re most yourself.” It’s funny how things stick with you. Say the right thing to a person once and they’ll think of you every day of their lives. Took my first sip that morning at POD. Wondered how lovable I was.



	JUDEE





	This is not a story of transsexualism per se. This account focuses on the time in my life leading up to my trip to Masada Private Hospital in St Kilda, Victoria, under the care of Mr. Walter Fagen, for the surgical alteration of my genitalia into a neovagina. You may wonder what would compel a person to do such a thing and this is something I still ask myself. I still do not know, unless the answer is both as simple and as complicated as: because I am a transsexual.



	My name is Judee Morris. In the months leading up to surgery which this account documents, I worked full-time as an office-based court transcriptionist for a private firm, Spark & Court Pty Ltd. I was born and raised in Sydney but now live in the Melbourne suburb of West Footscray with my fiancee, George, an author of young adult novels. Ours is a healthily open relationship and I also date others every now and then, with widely varying results.



	This account is a mix of fact and fiction, though all the key details and emotional beats are grounded in fact. The bulk of it took place from June to November 2019. I have changed names. I have also chosen to set this account in an alternate version of Melbourne where many places, people and concepts have been given abstract substitutes. This is a stylistic decision I chose purely to amuse myself in the hope that it would break up the monotony of slogging through memories of a difficult time.



	For example, further on in this chapter the Scienceworks museum and planetarium at Spotswood has become The Museum of Scientific Works at Cocoroc. Cocoroc was a town south of Werribee built for sewage farm workers, and it no longer exists. There are no people there at all, let alone a planetarium. Also, I have named my surgeon “Walter Fagen”, a portmanteau of both members of Steely Dan.



On June 27, 2019, five months before my surgery, I passed a poster in the underpass at Tottenham station that said “Michael Buble World Tour, Rod Laver Arena, 15 & 16 February 2020” and felt a twinge of joy. It represented a time by which all the worst parts would be over. By the time of Buble's concert, I would be essentially healed, back living at home, back at work, settled into a regular routine of dilation, and a week or two off being able to have penetrative sex with my new genitals. I have never particularly enjoyed Buble's work, but that morning on the train I listened to his most passable song, “Haven't Met You Yet”, and felt aflutter.



	Evocative dates were everywhere, all around me, and I realised there were only going to be more of them around as the next five months passed. I would find things in my pantry due to expire at a time by which I would have a vagina. Listening to court proceedings as I transcribed them at work, I would hear matters grimly adjourned to dates after November 27 and feel a quick rush of joy just to hear someone official treat as a certainty that these days will occur. It felt like a radical, precious thing to be a young-ish person keen for time to pass, to have a kind of a future to look forward to.



	My plan was to get my vagina put in by the time of the Tokyo 2020 Olympics, an event I picked purely because it was listed on Wikipedia as something that would occur roughly in the middle of that year. On one drunken girls’ night out in 2017, I made an emotional pinky promise with another trans woman I’ve since lost contact with that we would both get it done by this time. This gave me a symbolic goal to work towards, and also seemed like a realistically generous timeframe to save the money and complete all the bureaucratic hurdles.



	I am not a person who especially cares much for the Olympics, but I always imagined myself watching the Tokyo 2020 opening ceremony with a vagina. I had a vivid image of a big joyous party in which I would have all my friends over to watch it and I would get very drunk. I was also very worried that I had given myself a target it would be crushing not to meet. I had nightmares about watching that opening ceremony while still having a dick. Either way, my plan was to write down everything that happened and call that written account Opening Ceremony.



	I am not one of those people who can tell you “I have always known I was a transsexual since I was a small child.” I came out in 2016 at age 25. This was a year in which I went from no awareness of my gender at all in March to being out publicly and taking my first estrogen pills in July. Once I had recovered from the shock, I spent two years dating, experimenting sexually and growing into my new identity. I wrote and quietly self-published a novel about this time in my life, House of Memories. For a time there, I was completely sold on being a dickgirl. It appealed to me aesthetically and politically, and I enjoyed being a top and the attention that came with it. But gradually, my pussy caught up with me.



	My final decision on the matter came in 2018, whilst I was dating another trans woman named Ava. One night, I was sharing a shower with Ava before we were to go on a date to the Custerdome Planetarium at the Museum of Scientific Works in Cocoroc. She was good at tucking and showed me how to do it. I looked down at a vision of myself without a dick and felt an immediate, urgent wave of wellbeing. I wondered out loud: what is all this about? Why does this make me feel so good? I had completely deprogrammed myself from the notion of genitals determining gender, yet still, somehow the idea of me with a vagina made me feel better than anything I could think of. Why? I don’t know what else to tell you: because I am that kind of girl. Because I am a transsexual.



	Later that night, my then-girlfriend and I lay on our backs under the Custerdome, holding hands as a woman with a laser pointer told us about the planets and the constellations. I was mildly woozy, having skipped dinner and downed two Sydney Draught beers from the pop-up bar’s cooler. It was Ladies Night at the Custerdome. “Through the infinite reaches of space,” she said, “the problems of woman seem trivial and naive indeed - and woman, existing alone, sees herself an episode of little consequence.”



	And that’s when it hit me: Oh my God, I want the surgery. I am going to get the surgery.



	Every part of this process, with every unit of time that passed, brought exponential relief and wellbeing. In early July, my savings account reached the exact point where I could pay for the procedure itself, which I did immediately. $13,500. I had never spent that much in one hit, or even had that much money, ever. I called up the surgeon’s office and read the credit card numbers to them, wondering if it was really going to happen. My hands were shaking. The transaction cleared just like any other and they sent me a receipt for $13,500. I said thank you, hung up and sobbed.



	Later, I looked at my bank statement and found the mundanity of it fascinating: a bottle of OK Soda from the Tottenham station vending machine for $3.50, and later that day, a $13,500 vagina. Just another transaction. Much like how I refuse to stop being amazed that air travel exists, I am still shocked that a vagina is a thing you can actually pay for and obtain.



	When I first met Mr. Fagen, he struck me as utterly bored with this entire process. This was much more reassuring than it was jarring. One does not want a nervous or excited surgeon. He ran through some questions with me that he had obviously recited rote hundreds of times. I think he actually at one point said, “There’s nothing special about you.” That is a great thing to hear in this context, and it is true.



	Both of the following things are true: it is an amazing miracle that will change my life, and also, I am just another person in the queue for a completely routine procedure. Again, it is like air travel; a modern miracle, yet there is nothing special about your plane, which is just another flight. And the last thing one wants is a nervous or excited pilot.



	Mr. Fagen - he goes by Mr, not Dr - has an alternative procedure he can do which gives you a clitoris but not a cavity. With this option, as there is no “hole”, there is no need to dilate, which takes a lot of the stress out of recovery and suits some people. He asked me if I would be interested in this. I considered it for a second or two. And then I heard a voice from deep inside myself. She was entirely woman, like Eve, and she was screaming, banging the floor. She only had this to say:



	“Fuck me.”



	I told Mr. Fagen I wanted the cavity. And it was at that moment that I realised how much this is going to affect me sexually and how much better things are going to be. This was an extreme, tender, raw thought, and it lit a fire in me. I tried my best not to dwell on it.





	CHAPTER 2



	“You Don’t Know What Love Is”





	MITCH





	On our first date, I drove Nancy to see the new Lady Gaga version of A Star is Born at the Coburg Drive-In. Funny how I basically look and act the same as I ever did, but now women feel safe in my car off the bat. Just the fact they know I’m a trans woman makes a massive difference. Weird thing when you know you’re the same as you ever were. I was always safe, mate.



	I cried in that movie, aye. “La Vie en Rose”, a few minutes in. That’s the real banger. Gaga in the drag bar, pouring her heart out. Unbelievable. Never knew she had that kind of vocal in her. “What a star!”, I said out loud, pausing to take in that shot of her lying on the bar. I’m a sucker for ballads, any kind of ballad when it’s really done right. The sound came through my dodgy car radio, the speaker covers rattling. “What a bloody legend. What a comeback for her! You can tell already this is going to be great. She’s never done anything like this!” I like the drive-in cinema cause you can be as loud as you like with the windows up. “I read that Grace Jones book a few years back where she kept banging on about how Gaga ripped her off”, I said. “I hope she fuckin’ sees this!”



	I kept my eyes on the screen, but I noticed Nancy smiling. It was one of those moments where I genuinely was being myself, but also realised that it must be coming off as charming in a particular way that I found annoying. You know what I mean? Somehow I was both at ease and self-conscious, natural and constructed, all at once. I don’t know how to exactly say it, but it’s like I don’t always want to be charming in that way. Sometimes I want to be engaged with more than I want to be charming. I dunno, but it happens to me a lot. I could tell I was doing well, anyway. My cunt started twitching as I realised I was actually gonna pull her. Surgeon done a good job.



	Talked a lot of shit through the movie, but it’s really good. I regained all the faith in Gaga I lost during Joanne and the Tony Bennett era. Some of it is kinda dumb and we went up and down with how seriously we were taking it, but by the end we were heaps invested. Sat in perfect silence when she straight up barrels the camera and sings “I’ll Never Love Again” for a finale.



	Geez, that moment. Gaga’s face hanging over the Coburg Drive-In on a cold night, the stillness of the car, all the emotions I had, the rattling speaker covers, a new woman in my life, and that sentiment hanging over us: I will never love again. What a thing to say or even think! Christ. Devastating.



	Car broke down on the way home. Battery went flat. Must have used it all up on the car radio at the drive-in. By this point it was already after midnight. Rang up the RACV (tho I still call em the NRMA) and they said they'd be two hours minimum. It was like a movie, the old-timey “car’s out of gas” setup. She could have just got an Uber home, but she waited with me. I don’t know how we held off kissing. Guess I was shy.



	Got home after an emotionally exhausting film and a long night, physically and emotionally burnt out. She came in and we sure kissed then. Grabbed my strap, fucked the shit out of her. Loved it.



	In the morning, I woke up to the sound of her showering. She came back in, towelled off and got dressed while I watched, sitting up in bed. It was so early I was still half-asleep, but I loved watching her. Leaned my arms back behind my head against the backboard like a mad cunt. She leaned in for me to kiss her and at the same time extended one arm out with a phone, like a selfie stick. Click. Then she left. She sent me the photo from the train a few minutes later.



	I jumped out of my skin when I saw it.



	We both have long hair and the photo was mostly hair, our hair intertwining, our faces two little crescents that connected in the middle. It was way too much like the Olivias’ “Wedding Album” shot, the famous photo that did the rounds a few years back.



	Even at this point in what happened, this creeped me out.



Guess I should tell you about what happened with the Olivias. It hurts, and I’ve been over it all so often, but I should tell you.





	LUCY





	IT WAS 2019 and my vagina, benevolently installed by Dr Chettawut in Bangkok the year prior, had reached the tail end of regeneration. Healing is a sobering, humbling experience - a long-haul operation, brain soft, body susceptible, tough to relay and impossible to prepare for - a slow-burn state of shock, ripping you out sudden, giving you back slow and cautious. I unzipped my backpack, emptied my pockets and spread everything out, black fingernails moving across the cold doona. I was starting to feel the veil had finally lifted. Maybe this shift in things had been waiting for me all along.



	I took out all my things - purple toothbrush, red dress, blue dilator, one of those extra-large lube bottles you can only get at Chemist Warehouse, crumpled toothpaste, crystal deodorant, black underwear, more dresses, one bra, my old Mass Effect hoodie, stressed jeans, velcro Hot Chilli wallet, my phone, my charger, the cable and Is Your House Haunted? My favourite shirt was in there, too - Statler and Waldorf from The Muppets at the beach, sitting on deck chairs under a blue and white striped umbrella, still wearing suit jackets and neckties, all plaid, leather and cream, holding ruby-red cocktails, with the caption “There’s Nothing Like Beaches!” It was so out of character for them, and the shirt offered no more context. Guess just about everyone likes the beach.



	I looked out of white-rimmed, louvered windows to the grey-lined front garden that opened onto the empty grassland between Rupert St and the railway line. The window was chilled over. I felt like I was hiding out. I was glad to have the hoodie and soon realised I’d come completely unprepared for winter. I’d travelled light and on a whim, but my real baggage was Sydney itself, like a wagon I’d been unknowingly towing all this time.



	I hadn’t written or recorded anything in years. I’d touch a guitar or piano or ukulele and become so dysphoric I’d have to write the rest of the day off, enter an emotional funk I could only shake off with a good night’s sleep. I made a pocket-sized name for myself back in the late 2000s, got a small following going by seeing just how much I could get away with. Threw a bunch of songs together with a $15 headset mic from Dick Smith Powerhouse; just held it up to the soundhole of a Sanchez acoustic and the speaker of a Weconic CK60, hit record, multi-tracked in Audacity, mixed down to 128kbps and deleted the stems immediately.



	Like a lot of pre-transition girls, I was angry, self-destructive, carrying around a body like it was rotting meat, no awareness of what the problem was, all fucked up inside. I was surprised when those songs hit a nerve with others under those kind of conditions. People seemed to like what I had to say. Sometimes they’d mistake it for comedy, which irked me, but they seemed to genuinely appreciate what I was saying even if they did, like they just didn’t know what else to call it.



	I hit a roll for a few years and just kept on recording, way too young to know what to do with the attention, churning out all the ideas I had and pushing people away who believed in me - punishing them for it. I can’t listen to that stuff anymore, and the well went dry once I came out; all those songs just shut off, like some sort of chilling effect, like I’d been so humbled it scared that part of me straight. I wondered if the songs would come back one day, if I would ever manage to mentally separate making music from being a man. But I had a hunch about Simon’s offer, felt like he’d set something off in me. I was right; that was all about to change. He was about to introduce me to someone.





	JUDEE





	“Having a vagina doesn’t mean that you’ll have a fabulous life. It could be *worse.*”

	 	- Pepper Labeija, Paris is Burning





	“I’ve had a sex change… I am a woman. I feel great… And I’m as free as the wind that’s blowing out on this beach.”

	 	- Carmen Xtravaganza, Paris is Burning





	In July and August 2019, and all the way through to late November, weekday after weekday, I sat in an office in the Melbourne CBD and transcribed court proceedings. Much of this time of my life is a blur, but I certainly heard all kinds of terrible things.



	I once read a graphic novel about a woman who worked as a nurse in an AIDS ward during the height of the epidemic in the 1980s. She described the dirty feeling of sharing deeply personal stories from work and feeling she had somehow defaced them in the retelling, as if she had taken beautiful paintings and poured black paint all over them. I know what she means. There are some stories I wish I could tell you in more detail, some I am reluctant to share for legal reasons, and some that are best known by as few people as possible.



	But no matter what horrific things came my way, I kept typing and typing as the deep ache of the absence of a vagina grew steadily worse. An apartment skyscraper was being constructed in the city block adjacent to my office and a giant crane was hauling it up, piece by piece. Each individual chunk of concrete and steel went past my window every few minutes, accompanied by a black CFMEU flag. I developed a Pavlovian response to the CFMEU logo. I still feel a jolt of dysphoria and despair when I see it on a building site to this day.



	As I typed and typed, both those Paris is Burning quotes above ran around my head all day. I must have been repressing so much dysphoria my whole life that the closer the surgery date came, the more realistic it seemed, more and more of it was surfacing.



	***



	I will now recount the debacle that ensued when I attempted to make sense of hair removal and what role it would play in the surgery preparation process. Fagen’s paperwork cautions that hair removal treatment to certain areas of the penis is recommended, but not required, to minimise the risk that some hair will later continue to grow inside the vaginal cavity. Hair is cauterised at the roots during the procedure to make this unlikely, but several months of laser hair treatment will make it even less likely, and 18 months of electrolysis will make it impossible.



Fagen himself happens to own a hair removal clinic in Lower Templestowe, and if one undergoes laser treatment there, the cost of this comes off that of the surgery. I made an appointment, got a series of buses to the Doncaster Park and Ride, and walked the rest of the way to Lower Templestowe. They took one look at my pubes and told me laser would not be effective because my hair was “too light”, gave me phone numbers for several electrolysis places, and sent me on my way.



	I have experienced electrolysis on my face. I was not keen to have it on my genitals. If laser hair removal is quickly burning all the crops, electrolysis is salting the earth so that nothing can ever grow again. Laser feels like being flicked with a rubber band and it is over in minutes. Electrolysis consists of a specialist plucking hairs out with tweezers, one by one, then briefly electrocuting the hair socket with a small jolt each time - for hours. It is incredibly painful and requires a lot of strength and stamina.



	I did some Googling and found 18 wildly different yet equally convincing opinions and experiences about how necessary hair removal might be. They ranged from “Believe me, don’t take the risk” to “She’ll be right, mate.”



	I then went to two different electrolysis specialists, both of whom, again, had wildly different yet equally convincing opinions. The first lady was based in Mont Albert. I will not repeat her name as it was phonetically identical to a racial slur and spelt only slightly differently. She told me that she had “being doing this for 30 years” and “most people get one or two sessions in, then find it too psychologically difficult and realise there’s not enough time for it to be effective anyway, so they give up, and then they get the surgery done and nothing happens.” She seemed to be actively trying to talk me out of her own services.



	The exact opposite happened when I met Virna, another electrolysis specialist who came highly recommended and worked out of her house in Riddells Creek. Sitting in her spare room, she also told me that she had “been doing this for 30 years”, but then proceeded to tell me a horror story about a girl who got surgery without hair removal then had an “extremely hairy vagina”, and was in “so much pain she couldn’t walk.” This seemed unusually extreme and out of step with everything else I had heard.



	She said a lot of other things that I found alarming and unusual in their own ways, about how “other people have cheap ‘Made in China’ crap, but all my machines are 100 per cent made in the USA”, and some strange stories I did not quite follow about going out to nightclubs and gossiping with her trans girlfriends. The image of this hawkish middle-aged cis woman who lives in a faux-Venetian McMansion in Riddells Creek going out and partying with a posse of younger trans girls strained credulity, and it made me wonder how much I could trust the rest of what she was saying. She also wore a T-shirt to our appointment that said “Beach Please.”



	Finally, I took all these conflicting accounts back to Fagen and asked his advice in a follow-up consultation. He was understandably reluctant to make any comment about the “likelihood” of hair removal being necessary, probably for legal reasons, but eventually I got this out of him: “Put it this way. It could happen. You could also get hit by a truck tomorrow.”



	I weighed this all up, and came to the following conclusions:

	 	If any hair did grow inside my vagina, it would likely be a small amount and it would likely be manageable;

	The idea of this does not overly distress me;

	If any of my future sexual partners ever ask about said hair, I will do as one Redditor suggested and simply tell them that it is a “woman’s problem”, making further follow-up questions unlikely;

	I doubt that any of those partners would have an issue with it anyway, or even notice at all;

	The months till surgery are not enough time for electrolysis to have any permanent effect anyway, and, even if I were to reschedule;

	I would rather have a vagina with a small amount of hair in it for the rest of my life than spend 18 months being electrocuted to the nutsack.





	CHAPTER 3



	“Too Young to Go Steady”





	MITCH





	So there was this transbian couple from Sydney, both named Olivia, who were last seen alive at a house party on New Years Eve 2016. It was weird. They were there, then suddenly they weren’t. No-one at that party was particularly keeping an eye out for them, but no-one saw a thing either. It was like some Picnic at Hanging Rock shit.



	For a whole week, they were just “missing.” A bunch of photos were on every street pole in Newtown, all over Facebook and Twitter and all over the media. Cops were useless as always. Wouldn’t pull their heads in and go look for them. Didn’t have the resources, they said. Bullshit. If someone had rung up the cops and reported someone trying to pull down the Captain Cook statue in Hyde Park, you’d have the riot squad down there with a billion cars in five minutes. Fuck your resources. All the pigs would tell us is that one of the Olivias’ phones was last pinged somewhere near the Marrickville Golf Club. So there was this one week with every trans person in town poking through grass and bushland, knee deep in mud, combing through everything from Gough Whitlam Park up to Canterbury Racecourse. Now that’s love.



	January 8th is when they found ‘em. I remember ‘cause it was Elvis’ birthday, and it was weird ‘cause one of ‘em got me into Elvis. Their bodies were found in the Wolli Creek Regional Park bushland, near where the rock climbers practice. I dunno who even thought to look in a spot like that. I kinda wish I never found out the spot, honestly. But yeah - gone, both of them. I hate to have to tell you this. It’s awful, but it’s what happened. You can imagine how I felt. I was on holiday for all of this, stuck up in Mullumbimby. Flew back as soon as I heard they found ‘em. Can’t have a holiday in those conditions.



	I knew them. I hate saying that, like I’m KRS-One; “I Was There.” Like I’m chasing clout, chasing the hollow fame of death and association with it, making it about me. But it’s true – I was. Met them both through a support group when I was just figuring myself out. One of them took on an “older girl” role for a little bit, took me under her wing, sorta mentoring me in that way you do when you’re two years deep and think you know everything. It was heaps good though. I met her for coffee a few times, she’d keep up with me on the internet, reach out and DM me for a chat when my life was shit. She made a big difference at a really bad time. Picked her up in an Uber once, back when I was driving - got her out of a bad date in the middle of nowhere, out near Leppington. Last time I saw them both we spent a whole night at a birthday at The Bank, having a yarn. Loved it. Was so glad they were there. I wish I spent more time with them now.



	They never figured out the cause of death. There wasn’t a scratch on either of ‘em. This is part of why they’re so famous now. But I don’t care what happened anymore. They’re just gone and the mystery really hurts. I hate the glamour of mystery - it doesn’t seduce me like it used to. Someone even made a fucking true crime podcast. Well, I now feel for everyone who has ever had something that happened to someone they love turned into a true crime podcast. It’s not fun when the thing actually happens to you. When the Olivias come up I usually don’t even tell people I knew them anymore. Room gets quiet, people hang on my every word, want to hear my stories. Don’t like that kind of attention.



	After they found them, I couldn’t sleep properly for ages. Kept waking up after two hours, heart pounding, not even tired. It wasn’t insomnia - that’s being tired and not being able to sleep. You know that feeling when you’re in a hospital emergency waiting room at 2am and you’re not tired, because of the adrenaline of the situation? This was more like that, but weeks of it. Reminded me of how people stay up for days on meth.



	Every night my confused body was flooding me with adrenaline, sounding an alarm on an emotional level that I had to go and urgently make things better. I don’t know what that was supposed to look like. I guess my body must have wanted me to go on a late-night trip to perform some kind of magic ritual in the Wolli Creek Regional Park to somehow bring them both back to life. That impulse would shoot up to my brain, and my brain would then use logic and fire back that that’s not possible and what’s done is done. My body would keep insisting, upset and further confused, that there had to be something I could do. And on and on it went, a chemical closed loop of grief, for at least a month or two.



	I physically couldn’t walk for a while either. Grief messes with your knees – look it up. At one point I got out of my car after a shift and straight up collapsed. Knees hit the gravel. Took me ages to get in the door of my house, gradually struggling to my feet, one step at a time. Felt like I’d been stabbed. And I didn’t even know them that well! Must of loved them, I guess? Death in the family. Sometimes you don’t even know who your family is, who the people you love are! It was as if all along there was this tiny piece of me, deep in my chest, that had their names on it. I didn’t know it was there or that I needed it to survive until one day someone just ran up and stabbed me, ripping it out. That’s how it felt.



	So anyway, there was this one shot of the two of them kissing, mostly hair, that felt really spooky to look at. I knew that they were big music nerds and recreating the John & Yoko Wedding Album kissing shot from the inside of the box. One of them left it set to public as a cover photo, so it got shared around a lot and it’s one of the shots people remember the most. It took on a haunting quality real fast. But so does every fucken thing when someone dies. Every selfie. Sometimes it’s just a selfie.



	They were real people once. You see women disappear or die and within a few days they’re a Silent Haunting Photo, like the famous Laura Palmer photo from Twin Peaks. They become a wordless cultural signifier, like a Warhol of Marilyn Monroe.



	Imagine that you knew Marilyn Monroe. You used to go for beers with her sometimes, you’d run into her at gigs, you weren’t exactly besties but she was always a delight to be around. Then type “andy warhol marilyn monroe” into Google Images and hit scroll. You’ll see what I mean. This is what Warhol is trying to get across, this fucked up feeling. That’s why it’s a powerful image. You never think it’ll happen to women you know. You never think how much it’ll hurt to see people you knew as actual, sweating, talking women reduced to an image. Until it happens.



	You know what else Laura Palmer, Marilyn Monroe and the Olivias have in common? They’re white. They’re all fucken white. “Missing white woman syndrome”, it’s a thing. You feel such hatred, and such self-hatred, going through all this knowing an Aboriginal woman wouldn’t get this kind of fascination from the vultures of the general public. She wouldn’t get a true crime podcast, wouldn’t become a morbid meme, wouldn’t end up as some complete stranger’s fucken tattoo. Honestly, most white trans women probably wouldn’t either. Good thing the Olivias were passable and hot, just enough to tip them into Warhol territory. Just enough for cis people to care. This world. There’s so much to hate about this fucken world. Anyway, look – I’m spiralling.



	I deleted the photo Nancy took that night. Kinda wish I still had it now. That’s la vie en rose for ya.





	LUCY





	I KNEW somebody different was bound to come along sooner or later because someone always does. There are times when you encounter a person for the first time and you just know who that person is, can feel they’ve caught you squarely on the shoulder. There are people for whom this just doesn’t wear off, people that unfortunately are just going to jar your mind and make your heart stop every time, no matter what else happens in your life or theirs. That’s just part of the box and dice.



	It was an icy, windy night, a few days after I moved down, when Simon introduced me to Linda at the Great Northern Hotel in Carlton. He told me she was doing some kind of comedy act that night. He said he had made music with her in the past, that she did a bit of everything. He thought she’d be a good fit for this new album we were going to make, said she was keen to be involved. “You’ll like her”, he said, not adding much else. He never mentioned that she was also trans, but that didn’t matter too much.



	Turns out there was a lot he didn't say. I’d find out about all that soon enough.



	Linda took the mic that night, hooked a GameCube up to a loop pedal, then began her set with the words, “If there is a God, I believe he speaks to us through the Spotify algorithm.” And she just went from there, talking about strange things she had seen and heard and done.



	I don’t know how to explain what happened that night, or at least what happened to me. There were two other acts before her and one after. They all may as well have been a gallery of cardboard cut-outs. It didn’t take long to realise everything revolved around Linda. Her mannerisms, her dead straight, careless ease, the way everything just rolled off her tongue – it all just about knocked me down. I had never before seen a trans woman with this kind of natural nerve, this supersensitive nature. I don’t know how to describe what she does. I suppose you could call it a kind of comedy, but there was nothing clownish about her. She felt authoritative, intense with her own form of certainty, like she could turn milk blue.



	Her act felt calculated and meticulous, yet gave the impression of subjects chosen at random. She sang out to me like the radio, like she didn’t know what yesterday was and didn’t care to learn. I felt like I was somehow being messed with without being manipulated, toyed with intellectually in kind and gentle ways that transcended the immediate culture and that I’d only ever partially understand. It was as if I was late to the party, had jumped in in the middle of a long book and found myself in a situation where I knew I’d have to work backwards to make sense of it. I had a feeling it would take me at least three years to get to the beginning.



	Some paid attention and were as absorbed in her articulate schemes as I was. Others crisscrossed the room, moved around the bar. I could hear pool balls clicking, unrelated banter, the thrum of beer taps, the jackpot on a The Machine: Bride of Pin-Bot pinball machine. None of that mattered. I barely registered any of it. I felt like she was looking right at me and nobody else.



	What I’m saying is that I thought she was funny and hot.



	The act after her, the night’s headliner, was a punk band fronted by a stark naked trans woman. They opened with a cover of The Beach Boys’ “Hey Little Tomboy.” Linda looked uncomfortable.



	She was waiting in line at the bar in front of me when I approached her afterwards. Linda had heard all about me. She told me she’d first met Simon after playing a set on a hallway piano in an old hotel out near Daylesford. He’d approached her that night, kept a distance for a few months, then resurfaced out of the blue to help her produce her first solo album, Operator Down. Then things got weird, she said.



	She got to the front of the line and ordered a pint of Guinness, then absently watched as the blue-haired bartender carefully poured it out then placed it on the bar. I noticed Simon across the room, deep in a conversation with other people, some of the other acts from that night. My turn came and I ordered a schooner of Texas Ale and a plate of chips. The bartender told me that schooners aren’t a thing in Victoria, that I had to choose between a pot or a pint. I was processing this information when Linda turned to walk away, inviting me to come find and join her when I was ready.



	Two minutes later, carrying a pint of Texas Ale and table number 13, I found Linda in the beer garden. She was sitting at a table with two others who I soon recognised as June Jones and Jordan Raskopoulous. She waved me over, as J Dilla’s “Hi” played over the venue PA. This sparked off a discussion between us about Donuts, the Amen Break, and the history of sampling in general. It got pretty involved, dense and passionate very quickly. It didn’t take long to pick up in tone, pitch and speed.



	I noticed June and Jordan going quiet, kind of watching us. I could feel immediately that something unusual was happening.



This was my first time experiencing what I would later call the “Donuts Effect.” Something unique would happen when Linda and I would get talking to each other, bonding over our special interests. People witnessing it would physically go quiet and back away. We would set something off in each other where we just talk and talk and keep talking and it’s like someone lit a wick. I’ve often compared it to the moment Ned Flanders met Canadian Ned Flanders. It should have been obvious to me from the start that, for better or worse, I was about to fall in love with her.



	My plate of chips showed up and the number 13 was whisked away. June and Jordan began talking amongst themselves about something else. Linda and I kept going, completely excited by each other. We talked about Terry Riley, Burial, Jay & Germain, Michael Farneti, I Am Robot and Proud, Jacob Collier, Death’s For the Whole World to See and Lou Reed’s “NYC Man.” We talked about Dillatronic, about the Sinatra: New York box set, about Gil Scott-Heron’s Black Wax and the commentary track on John Mayer’s Any Given Thursday DVD.



	I told her I couldn’t wait to make music with her, that I had no idea what form it would take or whether I was even capable of making music anymore, but I was excited nonetheless. She sighed. “Honestly, it’s gonna be pretty weird recording with my ex”, she said. “But that’s kind of what I’m looking forward to about it. There’s something so ‘the show must go on’ about it. We’re gonna sing it all out.”



	“Wait, what?”, I said.



	“He didn’t tell you?”, she said. “That’s so fucking typical.”



	***



	“Had a good chat with Linda. Didn’t know I’d be getting in a band in between you and your ex”, I said to Simon later that night, as we drunkenly walked through backstreets to Rushall station. “Should be interesting.”



	Simon was unmoved. “I don’t know what she’s talking about”, he said, over the wind. “We never dated.”



	This threw me. I didn’t say anything more, just let it sit there. One of them had to be lying and I couldn’t make a guess as to which. It felt like a strange thing for either of them to do, and I couldn’t guess at what their motivations might be. I didn’t want to press Simon. I’d obviously hit a nerve of some kind.



	Either way, whatever I was getting in the middle of had to be exciting. I knew what Linda meant about “the show must go on”. I could tell there’d be some good material in whatever came out of it, some kind of Daisy Jones and the Six deal.



	Simon and I walked on in silence, then suddenly found ourselves watching as a round trampoline in someone’s backyard caught the wind, blew into their driveway, turned on its side, then rolled straight towards us like the boulder in Indiana Jones. We got out of the way. It rolled straight across the street and down the driveway of another house, hit the back of their car, flew up into the air a little then righted itself and came to rest, as if it had decided to defect to another family.



	I’d never experienced anything like this in Sydney before. It was so cold I could feel every individual bone in my hand. There was so much wind that trees took on a sinister kind of quality I’d never seen in them before, their size and heft ominous, their branches like clubs and daggers.



“Why do people live here?”, I asked Simon, freezing, struggling against the wind, watching trees turn into weapons. I was kind of kidding but also sort of meaning it, genuinely wanting to know.



	“Well, don’t you feel like you’re really living?”, he said.



	He was right. I sort of knew what he meant in that moment but it took months to fully appreciate the nuances of it. That’s Melbourne, the city where you’re really living. A great place to record – or so I thought.





	JUDEE





	Thursday 13 June 2019 was the day of my first proper date with Jadzia, a trans woman. We had orbited around each other for some time and only recently developed date-adjacent feelings. She is an actor and was in rehearsal for a play about autism called Hands Across Australia. That night she took me to a table read of a separate play by the same group, also about autism. I met many of her friends.



	On the way back to Parliament station, we somehow got talking about climate change and which areas of Melbourne will be affected the soonest. I suddenly realised how funny it is that Williamstown is likely to be one of the first areas to be submerged, given that there is a Titanic-themed theatre restaurant there. We talked about anthropologists in the future, discovering a Titanic-themed theatre restaurant at the bottom of the ocean. “This society knew the water was coming”, Jadzia said, in a ‘future alien anthropologist’ voice’, “Not only did they take no action, but also, as we see here, they simulated drowning as entertainment.”



	Jadzia held me in her unusually strong arms as we descended the lengthy escalator to platform 3. The train arrived, and before I got on it, she said:



	“Kiss me.”



	I did.



	On Sunday 16 June 2019, I went to visit Jadzia in her Brunswick apartment.



	Anal-related distress has been a recurring theme in my life. A few times in my pre-transition life, people commented about how reluctant I was to speak of anything anal-related and especially to joke about it. I never understood what sort of tone I was expected to strike. It always struck me that people seemed equally invested in butts both as a comedic, gross-out thing and as a deeply erotic and almost sacred element of sexuality, these two things somehow coexisting and alternating rapidly, sometimes within seconds. The whole thing confused and upset me, especially when combined with my desire for surgery, resulting in some body image and dysphoria issues also.



	That day Jadzia and I attempted to have sex and I found it distressing. We jacked each other off instead; she came in my mouth. The skies cleared and a rainbow came out immediately afterwards. It was a good day.



	Later that evening I met George and we saw Joe Versus the Volcano at the Astor Theatre in St Kilda.



	On Monday 18 June 2019, George and I were on holiday at the Jidohanbaiki Ryokan, a Japanese-style hotel in Bacchus Marsh. It was beautiful. Our room opened onto a zen garden, and behind it we could see the local Premix King.



	The two of us were wearing yukatas and eating a five-course meal in our room when I received a text message from one of Jadzia’s friends to let me know that she was in hospital having been diagnosed with bacterial meningitis, that I was also at risk as an “intimate contact” due to that fateful kiss at Flagstaff station, and that if I experienced any symptoms whatsoever I should check myself into a hospital immediately.



	I started Googling and phrases jumped out at me like “very serious disease” and “can kill in 24 hours.” In less than 30 seconds of coming to terms with this, I already felt a sort of calm settling over me and figured that if this was really what it had come to, I had a good run. More Googling determined it was more likely I would merely be horribly, horribly sick for about 10 days.



	My phone rang and it was the Department of Health. They asked me where I was, told me this was a very serious situation, and offered to book me into the nearest clinic as soon as possible to be given the necessary antibiotics. I told them I was in Bacchus Marsh. By this time, it was already mid-evening. They called back, saying they had booked me in at the Kevin (Kev) Unthank Memorial Hospital for 11am the following morning, and told me to try and get a good night’s sleep and not panic.



	George and I got back to our dinner and seemed to be doing fairly well at putting this out of our minds. Or at least I was. It is harder to tell with him sometimes. A Japanese-language cover of Des’ree’s “Life” played in the background off the minidisc changer player stashed in the cupboard. I had enough Japanese to recognise that the lyrics were both a parody of the original and an educational tool, explaining the kanji for “life” - stroke order, readings, etc.



	George and I raised a toast; “To love.” Before bed, we watched a double feature of Starstruck and American Splendour off my laptop, then fell asleep holding hands.



	On Tuesday 19 June, I got the antibiotics. The doctor who prescribed them for me at the Unthank was clearly a lesbian. Every item of her clothing had the same pattern of ducks on it. I fell in love with her immediately. She told that me since I had no symptoms, infection was probably unlikely. “This is not my worried face”, she told me, pointing to her face.



	On Wednesday 20 June, I was back at work transcribing some armed robbery bullshit when I noticed that concentration was difficult and I was becoming increasingly drowsy. The Department of Health told me to take no chances whatsoever. Henceforth I solicited a Cabcharge and headed to the Royal Melbourne Hospital, toute suite. Jadzia was upstairs in the same hospital, extremely sick and still recovering.



	I went to the emergency department and told them I had been exposed to bacterial meningitis. They put a mask on me and took my temperature and blood pressure through the check-in window. They told me that a reality TV show was filming in the hospital that day and asked me if I consented to be in it. “Absolutely not”, I told them. I knew better than to be a trans woman in front of a camera.



	I was then placed in a large isolation room with no natural light, on a horizontal bed. They assumed I was a man until I told them otherwise, and from then on I could hear them introducing me to other doctors as “this woman.” One of the nurses stuck their head in.



	“Did you kiss a man or a woman?”

	“... Why?”

	“...”

“A woman.”



	Later, blood leaked from the drip they put in my hand and turned my engagement ring red. They took samples and left me in my isolation room, alone in a small horizontal bed under a thin, blood-stained blanket. My phone was on 20% and I had no way to charge it. I told George where I was and turned my phone off. (Ever since this day, I have never left the house without a charger cable and portable battery.) All I had to occupy myself was a paperback copy of Charlie Jane Anders’ The City in the Middle of the Night, an exhaustingly beautiful novel that I was gradually making my way through.



	Anders is a hero of mine and one of the first trans female authors I read who made me feel like I might be worth something after all. Awkwardly propped up against the wall beneath some medical equipment, feeling increasingly cold, I read a few more pages of The City in the Middle of the Night. In that moment, I felt that maybe there could be hope for me beyond just writing about being trans all the time - that once my mandatory surgery memoir is complete, I just might have a chance at finding some worth in my imagination and personality on their own terms.



	In the hallway, I could hear the nurse humming “Jingle Bells.” Why, in June?



	The mask I wore smelt like cum. The heart rate monitor beeped consistently the whole time, and I noticed its test and tag date: “23 JULY 2021.” This seemed impossibly far away, a time when I will well and truly have a vagina. Even then, it seemed so reckless and somehow powerful to be a young person who is keen for time to pass.



	After three hours, I was wheeled into the Short Stay ward. I felt totally fine and the odds that I had meningitis seemed increasingly low. I nestled into a modest but more reasonable room with a curtain and a TV. They offered me a cup of tea and a salad sandwich. One of the nurses took my phone to the counter to charge it. It is always upsetting to be in a hospital, but I was starting to settle in and get accustomed to it.



	I flicked through the dregs of free-to-air TV, keeping the sound off. There was a news headline: RANDOM MAN STABBED WITH PENCIL. There was an ad featuring two trans people who both contemplate the question “How has social media influenced your life?”, ending on the logo “Belong” and, with the sound off, never specifying what the product is or what it does. I settled on Judge Judy, keeping the sound off, never figuring out what the dispute is about.



	In the commercial break, an ad for an upcoming episode of The Project flicked up one word at a time:



	STRAP

	YOURSELVES

	IN

	TRUMP’S

	RE-ELECTION

	CAMPAIGN

	HAS

	BEGUN



	Indeed it had, and I realised I could hear Donald Trump’s voice echoing throughout the Short Stay ward from the other TVs, just a natural part of the background noise. I could only hope that his Stay in the White House would also be Short.



	A nurse named Emma came in and told me that all my blood tests and flu swabs were negative. She gave me my phone back, charged to 57%. I texted George and told him the exact ward and bed I was in. I put my mask back on, took a hospital selfie and posted it to Facebook with the caption, “I kissed a girl and I liked it.”



	George arrived within minutes and looked upset. We went home on the 401 bus, both feeling fragile and shaken by the experience even though it essentially amounted to nothing. It was a hard day, and there were many obstacles to come. Surgery was still five months away. Every minute of every day led up to it.



	It was hard to sleep that night. Attempting to divert myself, I got out of bed around midnight and turned on my Nintendo Switch. I decided to play a indie game I had recently purchased on sale in which you explore the contents of a lost phone.



It was an engaging game. I made my way through it, gradually piecing together the life of the person the phone belonged to, making sense of everything that was going on for them. Through various text messages, emails, MP3s and photos, a story emerged of a guy who had just turned 18, struggling after a recent bad breakup and fallout with a bunch of his friends.



	I figured out the password to his first dating app account and read through his profile and DMs. When I cracked the password to his second, secret dating app account, it had the same bio as the first but with she/her pronouns and a woman’s name.



	I heard myself make a little sound. I was as touched as I was irritated. More trans stuff. The opposite of the diversion from my life I wanted.



	Advancing the game’s plot, I found myself on a forum for those who have just come out, talking about trans 101 stuff I have heard and said myself a million times, conversations I would now cross the road to avoid. Within a game. The irony of playing a simulation of such a thing was funny to me but also deeply sad. I imagined a trans woman of the future gesturing conversationally while wearing a VR headset, playing a game called “Emotional Labour.”



	I threw the controller down on the couch, went into the kitchen and boiled the kettle. I faced the window as it steamed up and let myself cry.



	It was in that moment I realised that despite gender transition, my life was still missing something, something that felt similarly urgent and core to my identity - nebulous, yet absolutely vital.



	I wondered what it could be.



	***



	A few days later, I made it back to the Royal Melbourne Hospital to visit Jadzia on Level 9 in the Infectious Diseases Ward, assured that her infectious period had passed. She was wearing a shirt that said “C’est la vie.” She told me that the patient in the next room has given up on the call bell and was now just yelling “Nurse!” for attention, and that the nurses in turn have given up on pagers and now just brusquely announce each other’s names through the PA system when they want to find each other.



	Soon enough, in a quiet moment just holding Jadzia’s hand, I heard both.



	“Nurse!”

	“Rochelle!”



	A year and some months later, I will tell people that so much has happened to me, good and bad, that I am suffering from extreme emotional exhaustion. I will begin rattling off to them a handful of absurd things that have happened in the last 18 months. The meningitis incident will not even rate a mention. C’est la vie.





	CHAPTER 4



	“All or Nothing at All”





	MITCH





	One day, I went over to Nancy’s place and we both ate pizza in her bath. This seemed like such an indulgent thing to do, and in such a low-budget way. An old-school handheld cassette player with a little strap on it dangled off the towel rack, playing a beaten-up tape of The Very Best of Edith Piaf that Nancy had found at Footscray Savers for a dollar.



	Nancy had printed out two copies of the script for a friend’s podcast she’d just been cast in and passed one to me in the bath, asking me to help her rehearse her parts for it. A trans guy named Hayden had written it and put it together as a labour of love, casting people from among his group of friends and the wider community.



	The podcast was called “HOLE”, which stood for “House of Love and Encouragement.” It was an “upbeat dramedy” about a group of trans friends in Melbourne who start a mutual aid collective and build a community centre while recovering from a friend’s suicide. Nancy was to play Gem, a homeless trans woman who ends up helping run the HOLE and “brightens the lives of everyone she meets.” Each episode was going to be about five to ten minutes long and tell the story of this grassroots community effort through a series of little vignettes. The first season was already planned out, consisting of about twenty short episodes. I skimmed through it.



	The opening scene was pretty funny. A group of friends are attending a Suicide First Aid workshop at a community centre and it turns into a farce. The cis people running the class have no idea what they’re doing, nor that they’re dealing with a group of battle-hardened trannies who deal with suicidal friends and grapple with their own self-destructive impulses on a daily basis. They ask questions like “Who knows someone who has committed suicide? Who has experienced suicidal urges themselves? Who is feeling suicidal right now?” Every hand goes up, every time.



	The First Aid people then put on a corny educational video all about how cops and doctors have a tough job and we should all spare a thought for them. The trans people are fuming, but they’re too polite to say anything. To make matters even worse, it’s hard to hear what the video cops and doctors are even saying because the local senior citizens exercise group have booked out the room next door and the noise keeps bleeding through the wall.



	“I want to know more about suicide”, says a doctor in the video, showing more empathy than most actual doctors have ever shown the trans people in the room. “I want to understand why this happens.” Meanwhile, the oldies next door are jazzercising to Gloria Gaynor’s “Never Can Say Goodbye”, turned up really loud with someone barking out Richard Simmons-style instructions on top of it. I started laughing, reading this.



	On the suicide lunch break, eating their suicide sandwiches, our motley crew of Breakfast Club-esque suicide friends start venting their frustrations about this absurd waste of their time. Most of them are just there for The Piece of Paper. One of them - Nancy’s character, Gem - has the patience of a saint and is already drafting a bullet point email to send to the facilitators about everything they did and said wrong. She weighs up whether or not to include a two-paragraph summary of why everyone would be better off if we abolished the police.



	Another, Lana, is disappointed because she thought “first aid” meant, like, what to do if someone’s slit their wrists in your bathtub and they’re bleeding out, or how to save your girlfriend who’s struggling to breathe after trying to hang herself, not all this “mental health” shit. The script indicates that she says it like that: “mental health”, with air quotes.



	Some of them are tempted to leave early. But then the conversation turns back to Alice, the trans woman who killed herself a few months ago. They all knew her. She touched all of them in some way. They all share memories of her and decide to stick the day out. And that’s the moment they come to the realisation that the only people who are going to help them are themselves. That they should start something of their own.



	That’s when we fade in with the theme song for the first time, which the script says is a Mama Alto version of “Never Can Say Goodbye.” Guess they actually got Mama Alto in for this. Perfect. The announcer’s voiceover kicks in on top and says just one word: “Hole.”



	And that’s the end of Episode 1. This show sounds alright, I thought to myself. I added Hayden on Facebook and told him I loved what he had written so far.



	“Thanks :)”, he wrote back, accepting my friend request and replying almost immediately.



	I sat in the bath with Nancy, reading this whole script through, taking all the other parts while she read Gem’s. The cassette player on the towel rack, blasting out Edith Piaf, never stayed still the whole time. It kept swaying in my peripheral vision, ever so slightly.





	LUCY





	AFTER about an hour or so of us all spending time together, I knew I could work with Simon and Linda. I didn’t know what kind of album Simon had in mind, but his inarticulate dreams had a certain conviction. The first time we all got together, the three of us started out sitting in a circle on the home studio carpet, just vibing each other out. Linda had found a stack of old National Lampoon magazines and was slowly leafing through them. She was reading one that said “Heterosexuality” on the cover.



	“We can make a great record, you know, if we really want to”, Simon said. I glanced over his shoulder at the painting hanging behind the upright piano - an interpretation of the Dave Clark Five 5by5 album cover, gussied up in watercolour. Later, looking closely, I noticed it was made up of thousands of little instances of the word “repetition.”



	I picked up a worn guitar and plugged it in. The feedback unsettled me. I felt like I was going back in time and hitting a cement floor, relieving being beaten up in a past life. There was much I was keen to leave behind, yet something told me to keep going.



	To make an album is possible, but the reality is rare. I was wondering what our like purpose would be, where it would come from. I went through my usual chords from back in the day, all the old favourites, the reliable major sevens. Simon plugged in a bass as Linda got up off the floor, scanning the bookshelves in the adjoining room.



	“We need songs like ‘Kurnell Tornado’, ‘Princess Marina’ and ‘Whatever Happened to Green Valley’’”, he said. I knew what he meant, but I felt like growling. I wasn’t the same person anymore. I didn’t have anything like those songs. Simon came in on bass, retracing my old lines and changing things up just enough to make them different. Traumatic flashback, glimmer of hope - at this point it was hard to tell the difference.



	My phone buzzed - it had been buzzing all day - disgruntled people in Sydney realising I was gone, all kinds of hassle coming my way. I grabbed it, turned it off and threw it at the soundproofed egg-carton wall. It bounced right off and landed on the pile of National Lampoons. Linda had moved on to an old George Sprod anthology and was sitting on the floor, flicking through it, just quietly listening to Simon and I.



	I believed Simon was right and that something new was making itself known. Yet none of my old chords were resonating emotionally anymore. I peaked in 2007 and sounded like it. I’d gotten into such fixed habits back then that now were stiff and immovable. My fingers went brittle on the fretboard, like I was transporting my own corpse.



	That’s when Linda dropped the George Sprod book, picked up an electric baritone ukulele hanging on the wall, plugged it in, looked me in the eyes and said, “Here, this would interest you.”



	I had the idea that she was showing me something secretive. She had something to teach me and it wasn’t something she had invented. She’d first learned it off a woman in Launceston who said Dave Graney had once taught it to her. This was just something she knew about, she said, not something she necessarily used all the time. She told me it had nothing to do with technique, wouldn’t make me technically superior in any way, and that most people probably wouldn’t pay any attention to it all if they weren’t singers.



	It works in a cyclical way, she said. It runs on cycles of five, but in a way that has nothing to do with time signatures, melody, lyrics or rhythm. There’s no mystery to it and it’s not a technical trick, nor improvisation, nor a matter of theatrics, nor emotion. It touches all of those things in passing ways, but at its core doesn’t really have much to do with any of them.



	What I needed to do, she taught me, was to phrase my singing off the bone structure of what I played and bring everything back to the number five, no matter what else was going on in the piece. She wrote a song on the spot in front of me, copying melodies, chords and lyrics from other things that came to her head, barely changing them, then combining them all in a way that sounded like blatant plagiarism – until she applied the rule of fives, and it all clicked.



	Simon, who’d been paying attention, suddenly dropped in underneath with a really nice bassline. Later, he confessed he’d stolen it from Snarky Puppy’s “Gemini.” I started in on top with a vocal melodyI’d spontaneously pinched from Phil Collins’ “If Leaving Me Is Easy.” Linda started harmonising on top of that, then eventually went over to the little drumkit and fell in with a part she later confessed she’d stolen from Prince’s “3121.” And it was like magic. We kept playing and playing for a long time, hypnotising ourselves. Linda peered across the room at me in an odd way, like she had the ability to see beyond the moment. All of a sudden I knew that I was in the right place doing the right thing at the right time.



	This jam later turned into our first song, “Distant Violins.”



	We sat there quietly for a while in the aftermath of this. This system Linda had taught me explained as much about her music as it did about her comedy. I had wondered about her ability to move around subjects seemingly at random, to link things together in a way that was strangely captivating in its originality and drew me in in a way I couldn’t quite pin down. Once I fully understood how it worked, I realised that Masha Qrella had done the same thing in her song “I Want You to Know.” It would never have occurred to me where the song’s power had come from because I had been hypnotised by the tone of the piece.



	At first Linda’s method of fives felt almost mean, like concocting an impossibly dense web of meaning in an obscure way, presenting it as a simple thing, then making fun of your audience for taking it at face value. But then I realised that it wasn’t really like that at all. There was no cynicism or bitterness to it, no more than the twelve-bar blues, the three-act play, the four-part harmony, or any other numbered structure that lay in the bone marrow of art. A song is like a dream, and you try to make it come true.



	As I applied what she said, I felt my fingers change along with it - every individual bone in my hand. It was like learning a language or opening a door. It changed everything for me. I felt like I was coming out of the back pasture. I’d been going around with everything broken, diseased by conceit. Now I realised what it was I had wanted all along, and I felt I could now do this most of the time. It seemed to me that if I applied this system my songs could now wash up like waves, one after another.



	What I’m saying is that she showed me a neat way to play the ukulele.



	Eventually Linda went home and Simon retired into his room to mark essays. But I stayed up late, energised, strumming to myself and applying the new system to everything that came out while watching the shiny bed of lights strung over the Tottenham rail yard across the road. Every kind of train passed by in both directions – freight trains, PTV trains on the Sunbury line, V/Line trains on their way to Geelong, Ballarat and Bendigo, the good old XPT to Sydney, the Overland to Adelaide. One even went by dragging a trailer with the Indian Pacific logo on it, well out of place in Melbourne. The sight and sound of trains always made me feel secure. I watched them all closely, buzzed off Coles brand granulated coffee.



	In the distance, near the warehouses across the tracks, a man with an electric torch walked by in a blur of light and shade, then turned a corner and faded from view.



	Lights, I thought. Plenty of songs about trains. Trains were one thing, but the Tottenham rail yard wouldn’t have any of its vague radiance or human dynamics without its lighting. There is a light that never goes out, sang Morrissey. There actually is a light that doesn’t go out and it’s a lightbulb in a fire station in America that’s been burning for over a century. I looked it up - the Centennial Light in Livermore, California. Now there’s a song, I thought.



	Livermore. River floor. I thought about the Cooks River back home in Sydney - about Fatima Island, down by the bridge near Wolli Creek. The island’s almost gone now. In my lifetime I’ve watched it erode while apartment towers slowly went up in the background. Indigenous people say it was the initial footstep of a giant pelican who flew inland, creating the Cooks River as he went. It got the Fatima name after the practice of a local Catholic church to ritualistically row out there with a statue of Mary on Easter. Read a book about the Cooks River once that ended on this scene. The author suggested that maybe if we invaders treated the land as something with religious significance more often, we’d all be better off. Erosion, I thought. I’ve seen it all up and down the coast. It’ll happen a lot more before we all learn our lesson.



	All this swam together in my head. I figured out the chords for “There is a Light that Never Goes Out”, mixed them up with Slim Dusty’s “Indian Pacific”, then applied the rule of fives. This turned into my first new song in years, “Centennial Light.”



	“I swear by the Centennial Light

	As it burns in Livermore

	By Fatima Island as the cormorants dive

	Down to the river floor

	As erosion takes the Wamberal sand

	And swallows someone’s porch

	Hold my hand and I’ll never let go.”



	A lot of specific things followed by a vague cliche. Learned that trick from a Paul Simon interview I once read. Don’t be too original, he said. Give ‘em a cliche every couple lines so they have something to hold on to. I also liked the idea of ending it on the expectation of a rhyme that never comes.



	Then I thought about Slim Dusty and Joy McKean. Where would they take this? I thought about that great bit in “Indian Pacific” about the woman hanging her washing on the line as the train goes past. I needed a character like that.



	Every time I’d caught the Sydney/Melbourne XPT train I’d seen women get off at Junee to visit their boyfriends in jail. After a few trips I’d learned to recognise them, the mannerisms of that kind of emotion. I imagined one of those women getting off at Junee, getting her man out of there at the end of a long sentence, and then both of them making it back to the station just in time for the next train to start their lives over in Sydney. Running away on Countrylink.



	Then Chuck Berry’s “Promised Land” popped into my head: “Right away I bought me a through train ticket, ridin' 'cross Mississippi clean.”



	So I put all this together and wrote a train verse, already homesick:



	“I swear by the XPT

	Rolling out of Southern Cross

	Through Seymour and Benalla

	Past the border to The Rock

	I’d pick you up in Junee

	and we’d ride to Central clean

	Hold my hand and I’ll never let go.”



	This song was a good thing to have. I recorded “Centennial Light” into my phone’s voice memo app and found myself on a roll. Four more songs came out of nowhere before sunrise. I then slept five hours. When I woke up, it was overcast and a fog hung in the air like a dead dream. I then came up with another five songs by the afternoon.



	Out of those ten songs, four ended up on the album we eventually recorded, Stars on Broadway.





	JUDEE





	This is the story of how I met two cis men and allowed them into my intimate life for a brief time during the months before surgery. Their names were Francois and Isaac.



	I met Francois on Tinder. All his photos were in black and white. He was hot. He offered to meet me in Brunswick, apparently considering this “halfway” between Preston and West Footscray. We went for a drink at a small bar called Manifest Error, a dimly-lit place that played only chillwave. We drank only Japanese beers, for which he paid. He was meek, shy despite confidence, and seemingly unconcerned about my trans status. He was charming, funny and a loving single father. He wore only black.



	I met Isaac at a pinball tournament in Balwyn North. This tournament was held at a private residence where a man had crammed 17 pinball machines into his garage. It was a hot day and the beer was plentiful. Gaudy silver columns cast heavy shadows on the ocean-blue ute in the driveway. A plaque next to the door read “La Mansion” in Edwardian Script. The pinball collection was excellent. I noticed Brooks & Dunn, Magic Girl and Big Bang Bar. Isaac and I began chatting while paired up to play The Machine: Bride of Pin-Bot in round 3. We drank only cans of VB out of a communal cooler. Isaac had recently moved to Melbourne from Portland, Oregon and was now living in a sharehouse in Albion, just west of Sunshine. He wore mostly denim with band patches.



	Francois told me about his job editing video for Glad Tidings, a boutique porn site that specialised in pillow talk. This company was taking a whole new approach to porn by never actually showing a sex act at any point. A lot of people were really into this. I was intrigued by our common ground professionally. He sat there all day, watching and editing pillow talk, while I listened to and transcribed court proceedings - both of us getting a window into people at their most vulnerable, both of us gradually becoming desensitised to it. After a few drinks, both of us admitted that this thing between us turned us on in a strange way.



	Isaac never mentioned a job. I never figured out how he was able to support himself, but money did not seem to be an issue for him. His whole life seemed to revolve around live music and doing cool guy stuff. I wondered what he had left behind in America. He often called me “babe.”



	When I first went to Francois’ house in Preston, he put on Burial’s Untrue. The room was dimly lit in a dark shade of purple. All the walls were painted black. Mannequins adorned in leather stood in various corners of the living room. Synthesisers and camera equipment were neatly scattered around. “Archangel” played as he lit some candles, cut up a fruit platter, and poured me a gin & tonic. I felt like a princess and I liked it. Francois told me that the woman who painted his apartment walls black had done the same thing in Prince’s hotel room during his Australian tour in 2012. Apparently Prince had asked the promoters for a specific shade of black which the promoters had to go to great lengths to find. “Is this the same black?”, I asked. “No”, he said.



	When I first went to Isaac’s house in Albion, he put Jay & Germain’s Pinball Summer soundtrack on his turntable. Natural light came in through cowboy-pattern curtains. I sat on his shag carpet floor and thumbed through his collection of vintage editions of Penthouse Forum. Guitars and LPs were neatly scattered around. An early, tattered US tour poster of Ariel Pink hung, framed, over the cream vanity. “Summer Girls” played as he handed me a cup of herbal tea. I had a sense he was trouble in some way, but a benign kind of trouble, and I wanted to see what that trouble consisted of. He was a hot guy. I felt like a teenager and I liked it. “The other guy I’m seeing has candles in his room”, I said to Isaac, teasingly referring to Francois. I didn’t think anything of this remark at the time.



	Francois showed me the David Lynch film Wild at Heart, which has since become my second favourite David Lynch film after The Straight Story. Just after Nicolas Cage’s character sung “Love Me Tender” over the end credits, Francois’ cock was in my mouth.



	Isaac showed me the 2008 Rock-afire Explosion documentary, a very sweet and touching film about gentle nerds and their enthusiasm for an animatronic band from the Showbiz Pizza chain of restaurants in the 1980s. This has since become one of my all-time favourite films and a reliable watch on rainy days. Just after Fats Geronimo winked straight at the camera at the end of the beautiful Super Furry Animals “Hello Sunshine” finale, Isaac’s cock was in my mouth.



	Francois was not into anal and mentioned something about germs. This hurt my feelings. A few months out from surgery, I felt like screaming. But I kept this emotion inside as it was not his problem. There was plenty else to do. He restrained me to his bed, blindfolded me, whipped me, and ran some sort of sharp steel wheel implement all over my stomach and tits. My hips kept intuitively thrusting upwards, my whole system telling me to let this man inside me. I let him fuck my face hard and make me gag. The gagging sound really turned him on, deepening his moans until he unloaded warmly in the back of my throat.



	Isaac was into anal. I remember saying, “That’s perfect. God, that’s perfect.”



	Neither Francois nor Isaac wanted me to stay the night. Francois said pillow talk was too much like work. Isaac said sharing a bed reminded him too much of his ex. I ubered home late from both of their houses.



	I met both of them several more times. Francois took me to see Merzbow, the vibrations of which nearly made me climax in and of themselves. Isaac took me to see a local band called Loveboner, who earlier in the year had released their debut album Wet Sounds.



	The last time I saw Francois, he had asked to photograph me professionally. I thought this could be hot, so I agreed. He cleared out everything in his bedroom, leaving a bare room with only the walls painted in not-Prince’s-favourite shade of black. I sprawled out on the floor naked, next to some dead roses, red velvet, and burning candles. He snapped away, telling me I looked like a baroque painting. I did. He put on a mood playlist - one of his many carefully curated playlists - that began with Everything but the Girl’s “Before Today.”



	I felt deeply hot. The photos were genuinely beautiful. They’re still on his Instagram. They are a record of how my body used to be, seen in a loving way, without any of the hatred and anxiety that I directed at it myself. They are a second opinion. I ended up sucking him off as he photographed me. He kept going the whole time, as the sunlight faded, my tongue running all around him - click, click, click. This was my choice. It was a positive experience.



	But I never saw Francois again, for reasons neither of us ever articulated.



	The last time I saw Isaac, he asked me to come over in the middle of the day. Eager for his attention, I made my way to Albion on the train. The door was wide open when I arrived. One of his housemates - a woman - noticed me timidly looking in from the doorway and said, a tad smugly, “Isaac’s in his room.” She gave me bad vibes, like she was in on some kind of scam.



	I walked down the hallway and found Isaac, still wearing a bathrobe, fresh out of the shower, with lit candles all around his bed. Candles. I suspected this was because I had mentioned that Francois had candles in his. If this was an attempt to impress me, it was an odd one and I wasn’t sure whether it was cute or not. Candles were now what they had in common. I did not comment. Isaac soon entered the room, fresh out of the shower, wearing a bathrobe. It soon became clear to me that Isaac had invited me over, in the middle of the day, to suck him off and then leave immediately when he asked me to. I did this, but I did not feel great about it.



	As I left, I could hear his housemate playing “Lola” by The Kinks. I wondered if this was a deliberate attempt to humiliate me. This was an encounter I had consented to, and deep down I probably knew what I was in for. But I felt dirty and mildly violated as I went home, a post-booty call journey in the middle of the day. I never saw Isaac or went back to that house again.



	The next morning, I saw a post on Isaac’s Facebook: “Thanks for all the love. Woke up to a smoke alarm at 5am. Lost everything but just glad we’re all alive.” He left the candles burning overnight.





	Chapter 5



	“I Wish I Knew”





	MITCH





	So this is tough and weird to talk about. A few months later, Nancy drove me out to a kink party she wanted to go to, out in Hillside of all places. I’d never been to anything like that before and nor did I know any of the people there. But ever since I saw that Jim Carrey movie Yes Man, I’ve always tried to say yes to everything I get invited to and usually it turns out good. And this thing sounded like fun, I guess.



	On the way out there, we listened to the latest few episodes of HOLE. I wasn’t so sure about this show anymore. The group of trans friends were setting up their mutual aid community centre with a little coffee shop out front, kind of Lentil as Anything styles. There was plenty of room to stay and they were just letting anyone use it as crisis accommodation. Anyone who needed to live there did so, indefinitely. They had these cutesy games and movie nights, climate activism and decolonisation workshops, and sharing circles, all in a big house in Fitzroy North that some rich guy had just given them. They were always telling each other how much they loved each other. Nancy’s character Gem in particular was a total sweetheart, always making everyone happy, running art classes and shit.



	Nothing was going wrong at all. No infighting, no drama, no accountability issues. The HOLE community centre seemed to be taking on the entire mental health and crisis accommodation system, trying to replace it just with a group of friends trying their best, and winning. The show had started out optimistic in a cynical, guarded way. But now it was beginning to feel unreal in its idealism, almost irresponsibly so.



	And yet - why not? Why can’t we at least try something like this, somewhere, one day? It pushed you to think about what we could actually achieve as a community if we tried. Whenever I heard that Mama Alto vocal kick in for the theme song I’d always get a big smile on my face. I don’t know. It was a lovely dream. I’d started talking to Hayden a bunch, too. He’s a really sweet guy. But quietly, I wasn’t really sure about what he was trying to do.



	I tried to talk about all this with Nancy but she wasn’t particularly interested in discussing it. She was so different from her character, unrecognisably so - almost becoming that way, turning into a polar opposite. I felt guilty for even bringing it up.



“Here it is”, she said, pulling into the driveway of the house where this kink party, or orgy, or whatever, was supposed to be. It was dark outside and I wasn’t really paying a lot of attention to my surroundings. I vaguely noticed that there were musical notes on the tacky gates, which twigged me as familiar. I wondered where Nancy had even heard about this event. Probably Fetlife or some shit. Was Adult Match Maker still a thing?



	Then I saw the floodlit house we were driving up to and dropped balls.



	“Holy shit!”



	“What?”



“Are you serious? This is Graceland!”



“What do you mean?”



	It was Graceland. As in Elvis. Graceland in Memphis, Tennessee. A virtually identical copy, built to scale, all the way down to the white lions out front. Out in the middle of nowhere in the dark streets of this obscure McMansion suburb in the flat plains near Watergardens. I’m not making this up. Go walk around Hillside and see for yourself.



	I sputtered through an explanation as we pulled up and parked on the grass. She had no idea what I was talking about. She knew who Elvis was but had never heard of the house, wasn’t aware of its cultural status. She sounded like she didn’t even believe me, like she thought I was seeing things. I pulled up Google Images and showed her the original. She kinda murmured agreement that it looked similar, but didn’t particularly care. You’d have thought I was a nut, geeking out over some ludicrous, obscure trivia.



	By the time I got to explaining the Paul Simon song she was already ignoring me, walking for the door. I had so many questions. What sort of person owned this place? Who lives here and puts on kink parties? Some Elvis impersonator? How kinky are they exactly? Was I in for some kind of bizarre Eyes Wide Shut experience?



	We got out and Nancy rang the bell. We stood under the iconic roof, waiting for an answer. I was agog, looking at everything. Up close, it wasn’t exactly the same. The walls were done in rendering, not exposed brickwork. But this was obviously a labour of extreme love by someone who tried to get it as close as possible within the confines of the McMansion aesthetic of the far-western Melbourne suburbs. I ran my hands over the columns, like I was trying to raise the dead. Nancy threw an irritated look back at me. I was starting to feel that the charm of my general enthusiasm for things was wearing off, that I was becoming a presence in her life she merely tolerated.



	The door opened. The inside was the same as well! The mirrored walls, the chandelier over the staircase. Almost everything, down to the peacock stained-glass windows. The furniture looked like it was mostly recent and from IKEA, but the floorplan and fittings seemed to be near-identical. They had a piano in the same spot too, but not a proper one. I recognised it as the “grand piano” I’d once seen at Costco: a digital piano with a tinny speaker, dressed up in a fake plastic grand piano shell, the bulk of it serving no purpose whatsoever.



	The couple who lived there were utterly non-descript cishet types. I asked them about the property and they were barely aware of what I was talking about. The name “Graceland” did not ring a bell. They bought the house off the last owner, they said. They were pretty sure he was the one who had it built. The real estate agent never really mentioned anything. They vaguely remembered hearing something about Elvis from a guy who brought them Uber Eats once, but that’s about it.



	I can’t tell you how cis these people were. There’s nothing wrong with that, but these were just cis people - basically pretty normal, living in Hillside, maybe in their mid 30s. I wondered where their money came from to afford a place like this, even if it was in Hillside. I don’t think it would be from anything particularly interesting. Probably real estate, consulting, something like that. They had real “We’re trying to spruce up our marriage by trying something new” vibes. They lived in Graceland and knew nothing about Elvis. It was absolutely fucking surreal. I couldn’t get a lock on how they were reading me, what sort of impression I was making there, as trans I was. Nancy passes really well and all of the time, so that’s different. She was just a woman turning up to this thing. What the hell was I? What social footing was I on?



	I asked to use the bathroom, cheekily, thinking surely they’d at least get that. Sure, they said. There’s one right upstairs, just through the spare bedroom, which we’re leaving free for tonight just in case. I burst out laughing. Surely not.



	Nothing. No reaction. My smile faded as I became aware of the negative energy I’d just brought into this house. “He died on the toilet”, I said quietly, flabbergasted. I pointed up the empty stairs. “That one. Up there. That was his bedroom.”



	They had no idea what I was talking about. This couple looked at each other like, “I told you this was a bad idea.” Like I was some nut, becoming manic and saying weird things. They were becoming scared of me, and it didn’t seem like telling them about Ginger Alden and Joe Esposito was going to help. I felt like I was in that movie where the guy is the only person who remembers The Beatles. Does nobody know anything about Elvis anymore? Isn’t it at least common knowledge how he died?



	I looked over and saw that Nancy was obviously just as embarrassed and unsettled by all of this as they were. Her disapproval was a feeling I was getting used to, since by this point she had been subtly wearing down my self-esteem over time. Maybe it is me, I thought. Maybe I’m just like this with my dumb interests nobody cares about and everyone hates it.



	I looked down the hall towards Vernon and Gladys Presley’s bedroom and noticed a Live Laugh Love sign. I felt gaslit by every element of the entire situation.



	I was tempted, but I did not end up using the bathroom upstairs. I just couldn’t bring myself to get up those steps and actually do it.



	They took us through the back and reluctantly set us down in the living room they were planning to do the sex stuff or whatever in. I looked around - green shag carpet, tacky brown curtains, rock waterfall built into the wall, water turned off. No way. I was in the Jungle Room. There were six or seven other people, all just as cis as the people who owned the house. A few of them were wearing corsets and leather stuff. Mate, I had on a Fido Dido T-shirt and a pair of jeans from Kmart. And I didn’t even have a dick! Was I going to have to participate in this? What were they going to make of me?



	I sat down on the floor next to Nancy with my legs folded, running my hands along the carpet in awe. Apparently, you can still go and actually get a room done up in green shag carpeting.



	What followed is difficult to write about. There was no Eyes Wide Shut situation. It was nothing like Salo, 120 Days of Sodom. It was the opposite: extremely normie and wholesome. They pulled out a little prize wheel with sex acts on it and I watched the really lightweight stuff that followed - couples spanking each other and sighing in delight, giving each other head, running little Wartenberg wheels over each other, shit like that. They had a Triple J sort of playlist running in the background.



	And it really freaked me out. I became really claustrophobic and uncomfortable, taking this in. My heart rate picked up and I began to panic. I felt like I wanted to run away into the night and go put myself back together somewhere still and quiet. I couldn’t figure out why at first.



	Then it hit me: I’d never seen a naked cis person before. Ever. I’d only ever dated trans people since I came out, and everyone I slept with before that came out turned out to be trans later. I’d also never seen cis people relate to each other sexually before. Ever.



	And then it sunk in what was getting to me. Everyone, all of them - they were all completely comfortable in their bodies. They literally didn’t know what dysphoria was, not in any real way. They might not even know the definition of the term. They knew peace in a way I never would. They were genuinely, completely cis.



	Ocean Alley’s “Confidence” came on and I started to feel nauseous.



	It’s all about confidence, baby

	She was a confident lady…



	What a cis song. I started to feel like a parody of it, taking it personally. You just know they ain’t singing about you. I’d bet you fucken anything none of the guys in that band would have the balls to fuck a tranny. Sick tune, though.



	Life that she knows,

	The life that she knows,

	She’s making me nervous,

	She’s making me nervous…



	What I really wanted to do was to forget about gender and sexuality completely and just walk around this house like a weirdo. This place and the situation the owners were in was unbelievable. I wanted to take in as much of it as I could and take photos. I wanted to come back a few times - figure out how it had come to be, just how far the original owner had gone in detailing it, what kind of passion had motivated him, and why he had sold it. (I’m just assuming this person is a man.) But I knew the hosts would never let me do any of that. These people didn’t appreciate the fact they lived in Graceland, but they did. It was theirs, and I had no place in it. I knew I would never be back.



	I touched Nancy’s arm, anxious as hell, and asked her quietly to drive me back to hers, where we had planned to stay the night. She did so, looking mortified, not speaking to me. I felt terrible, like I’d ruined everything by being myself, and I guess, by being trans. I mean, she was trans too, but let’s be honest - not in the same way. She wasn’t like me at all.



	We listened to a few more episodes of HOLE in the car before we got home.



	And then - yeah, look, this next part is really fucked up. I’ve only ever told one person about it, before you.





	LUCY





	At Simon’s house on Rupert St, the radio was always on in the kitchen and always tuned to 3RRR, the great Melbourne station. My favourite presenter was DJ No Comment. She was on in the midnight hours and played songs by Mitzki, Phoebe Bridgers, Willow, Clairo, PinkPantheress, Alvvays, Angel Olsen - a real mood. She used to keep me company a lot when everyone else was sleeping. DJ No Comment, whoever she was, had a thick, slow, dreamy voice. She’d ramble on, take phone calls, give love advice and spin records. I wondered how old she could be. I wondered if she knew her voice had drawn me in, filled me with inner peace and serenity and would upend all my frustration. It was relaxing listening to her. I’d stare at the radio. Whatever she said, I could see every word as she said it. I could listen to her for hours. Wherever she was, I wished I could put all of myself in there.



	My generation were probably the last to meaningfully grow up with radio. Back in the 90s, in the days of Ugly Phil, Martin/Molloy and Ron E Sparks, when something was wrong the radio could lay hands on you and you’d be all right. I remember when Paul Murray had the night shift on Nova 96.9, back when he seemed to be a good guy, before he sold out to Sky News. I’d stay up late listening to him, feeling like I was in on something special with a small handful of other people across town. After midnight he’d do a Richard Mercer’s Love Song Dedications parody called “Up Late with the Love Muscle.” It was great stuff. I guess he was the DJ No Comment of my earlier life.



	Once when I was little, I was on holiday in Tumut, NSW with my family, bored out of my mind. The local FM dial had nothing but dull talk and dead country, so I took a battery-powered radio to the top of a giant hill and tuned through it, hoping to pick up something from the bigger stations in Wagga Wagga. Through the static, I heard the rich tones of Rick Dees. I was overjoyed. Something I could relate to, telling me I wasn’t alone: the sound of the pop charts, the sound of America. This seems like a memory from another life. It sounds like something that happened in the 1980s or earlier, but it would have been 1998 or later.



	***



	Simon, Linda and I listened back to all the different takes we’d done of “Distant Violins.” Simon had kept them all. There must have been more than twenty. Whatever promise we’d had seen in the song was beaten into a bloody mess. Where we had started from, we’d never gotten back to, a fishing expedition gone nowhere. In no take did we ever turn back the clock. We just kept winding it. Every take another ball of confusion. Takes that could almost make you question your own existence.



	Then, from out of nowhere in the midst of it all, came “Cold Proposition.” It was just a three-minute ballad, but it made you stand straight up and stay right where you were. It’s like someone had pulled the cord to stop the train. The song was beautiful and magical, upbeat, and it was complete. I was wondering if Simon was thinking the same thing, and he was. “I can’t remember that at all,” Linda said. Okay, we were going to forget about “Distant Violins” for a while. (We eventually finished it.)



	Linda said that she liked the ballad, too, that it’s got something, but - and it was a big “but” - she said we could do it better. I asked her how, and she said that the timing was a little off and the song wavered. Maybe it did. We could lay down a better track. Sure, I said.



	In no time we were off and running. We laid down what sounded musically to be a perfectly proper track, but I wasn’t comfortable with it. It was hard to sing to—didn’t seem to have the magic that the previous version had. I shrugged, couldn’t get it, was having piss luck trying to cut this version. As a vocalist, it was like trying to scale the slippery trunk of a tree. I thought to myself, Why aren’t we using the other one? The other track? What was the matter with it? Linda thought the other track wasn’t right and of course, it wasn’t—not in technical terms. It couldn’t be fixed, but that was okay—there was no reason to interfere with it the way it was. It had a certain definite awe about it and eventually, Linda and I saw eye to eye, went back and listened to the first version and used it.



	Then we cut “The Night”, which Linda had written. Although Simon liked the song, he liked the bridge better, wanted the whole song to be like that. I knew what he meant, but it just couldn’t be done. Though I thought about it for a second, thinking that I could probably start with the bridge as the main part and use the main part as the bridge.



	“Iron Flowers”, one of the songs from my all-night writing marathon, definitely has gospel overtones. Again, events might trigger a song—sometimes they might start the motor. I’d been really moved by the conviction of George Pell back in 2018. I hadn’t realised how badly I needed it until it happened, how emotionally invested I was. Reality can be overwhelming. It can also be a shadow, depending on how you look at it. Let’s face it: a person like that, a powerful, horrible man, has a fake sense of self-worth, an inflated opinion of himself. A person like this can be controlled and manipulated completely if you know what buttons to push. So in a sense, that’s what the lyrics are talking about. The song rose up until I could read the look in its eyes. In the quiet of the evening I didn’t have to hunt far for it.



	When we began working on “Iron Flowers”, I had to hunt for a melody. After working on it for a suitable length of time, Linda thought she heard something. I thought that I was on to something but hadn’t quite found it yet. I was looking too hard. When it’s right, you don’t have to look for it. Maybe it was only a foot and a half away, I didn’t know. But I had exhausted my energy and I thought I might as well just go with what she liked, although it was too slow for my taste. Simon used layered rhythms to create a mood for this song. I liked the words, but the melody wasn’t quite special enough—didn’t have any emotional impact. Setting aside our personal differences, we worked on this song for a while and completed it.



	Finally, we started working out “Centennial Light.” It didn’t have a melody so I would just have to strum it ’til I found one. I never did come up with any definite melody, only generic chords, but Linda thought she heard something. Something that turned into a slow, melancholy song. Simon added layers of parts, and soon the song seemed to have some kind of attitude and purpose.



	Trouble was that the lyrics weren’t putting me in there, where I wanted to be. It wasn’t busting out the way it should. I could have easily given up six or seven lines if I had phrased the verses differently. For what we were doing, though, this treatment was fine. I began to feel differently about it as we moved along. It seemed to have more to do about time itself than it did with me. I felt that the sound of a clock, like Big Ben, should be ticking right through the tune at various levels - counting in fives.



	After a while, I started to zone out. Linda and I went out to the empty patch of grass across the street, clutching some coffee, taking some time to think.



	Melbournites think abstract. When it’s cold, you don’t fret because you know it’s going to be warm again… and when it’s warm, you don’t worry about that either because you know it’ll be cold eventually. It’s not like in the hot places where the weather is always the same and you don’t expect anything to change. This kind of thinking was fine with me. Melbourne just doesn’t have the psychic current of holy places. That’s a cold, frozen fact. It’s not necessarily a bad thing, but it takes you a while to figure that out. In a lot of places you have to change with the times. It’s not necessary here.





	JUDEE



	“You can’t play their game. You never win by playing the cis game. You can win on so much, but you will never win that.”

	 	- Sophie in Casey Plett’s Little Fish





	In October of 2019 came a hurdle in the pre-surgical process I had really been dreading. Thanks to the WPATH standards that govern all transgender healthcare, surgical patients must obtain not one but two letters from two separate mental health professionals that basically affirms their sanity and ability to consent to the procedure.



	What’s worse, the second letter must be specifically dated within three months of the surgery date. I suppose the idea must be to double-check at the last minute that you have not absolutely, well and truly, lost your mind.



	On top of that, Fagen’s office, for some reason, specifically will only accept letters from both a clinical psychologist and a psychiatrist - only a combination of those two.



	The first letter was not a big deal. Dr Kaplan, my regular clinical psychologist who I have been seeing since the beginning of my transition, took care of it in the early months of 2019. It briefly stated that he had been seeing me for some time and that he was convinced of my informed consent to the procedure.



	The second letter was a much bigger hassle. Before this time, I had never seen a psychiatrist or had any need for one. So I sought one out. His name was Jason Everett.



	There is an old trans woman’s proverb: “Always wear a dress to the appointment.” Take it from me: Never break this rule. Even if you think your doctor is chill, even if you’ve got some fancy clinic with trans flags all over the reception area. None of that matters. Wear a dress to the appointment. Play up the femininity, make sure you look like a transsexual. It’s not worth the risk.



	I did not wear a dress to the appointment with Jason Everett and immediately regretted it. It was a one-off thing just for surgery purposes, he was the head of some kind of gender place who saw trans people all the time, and I thought he would be chill. I was wrong. He turned out to be an old-school Freudian psychiatrist of the type I had only read about in books about being trans in the 1960s. Glen or Glenda type shit. I thought his kind were long gone. They are not. I am not exaggerating to say he asked for my entire life story. I sat there completely terrified of him.



Here is an extract from the letter he eventually wrote me:



	“Judee presented to her appointments dressed in masculine clothing. However, she displayed some feminine mannerisms and presented as cooperative, although somewhat guarded. She maintained good eye contact throughout the interview. There was no psychomotor retardation or agitation. Her speech had a masculine quality and was at a normal volume and tone, with occasional stutter. Her mood was euthymic and her affect was reactive. There were no perceptual disturbances or delusional beliefs. Her cognitive functions appeared to be intact.



	Judee was born in Sydney, and to her knowledge, there were no problems during her mother’s pregnancy. She was born full term by normal vaginal delivery, with no complications during labour. Her toilet training proceeded appropriately. She says that she was a healthy baby, and apart from requiring speech therapy for her stutter, she reached her developmental milestones at the appropriate ages. She recalls being a quiet and reserved child who was not very interested in sports. She denied any physical or sexual abuse during childhood. At school, she was very well-behaved and had a few close friends. She does not recall being bullied. She completed high school with above-average grades, and completed a Bachelor of Arts (Music and Indigenous Studies) in 2016. She moved to Melbourne in 2017, and since early 2018, she has been working on a full-time basis as a court transcriptionist.



	Judee has been in a relationship with George for the past two years, and they are currently engaged. Her accommodation is stable, and her finances are good. There is no forensic history.



	She now wishes to undergo surgical treatment. I find her rationale for this to be understandable, plausible, and free from coercion. In my opinion, she has the capacity to consent to treatment. ”



	When this letter first landed in my inbox, I was at a protest in Bourke St Mall about the murder of Kumanjayi Walker at the hands of NT police. By this time it was early November and surgery was just a few weeks away. Overwhelmed by the crowds and hugely relieved the letter had been written at all, I slipped away to read it. As I walked, I heard the sound of “Too many coppers, not enough justice” chants mixing with the sound of the Gumnut Babies window displays at Myer, and on top of that, some busker with auto-tune singing awful Drake covers. The world did not seem like a good place.



	Amongst all this, squinting to make out the text in PDF format on my phone, I was the angriest I have ever been in my entire life. Once I got to the part about how I sound like a man, I think I literally saw red.



	Reading between the lines, you can see all the little things that he thinks might contribute to someone wanting to cut their nuts off: trauma resulting from being a caesarian instead of a vaginal birth, issues with toilet training, delayed development, not being into sports and therefore not fitting in with the boys, being sexually abused as a child, being bullied by the other kids. At least he says yes in the end, even after looking me up and down, weighing up all these things and my correct answers to all of them, plus the sound of my voice, my clothes, and how I’m coming off to him.



	“Some feminine mannerisms.” SOME. I felt like kicking in a window and screaming. Transition already takes so much dignity from you, the whole process. This man had well and truly kicked me in the balls by writing this, taking my most vulnerable points at the most vulnerable time in my life and really going for them with, appropriately enough, surgical precision, and in such an idiotic way.



	Maybe it’s my fault, I thought to myself, feeling the heavy weight of my huge, ridiculous dick, like a piece of rotting fruit begging to be cut away. Maybe I should have worn a dress to the appointment.



	Instead of lashing out in some violent way, I chose to deal with the anger by heading to the Botanical Gardens, lying flat on my back in the grass under a tree, and listening to Ballads by John Coltrane until it all left me.



	I discovered Ballads after a guy in his 50s I met at a gig somewhere told me a story about his dad who didn’t like music. Nothing moved him - nothing he heard on the radio, nothing he heard coming out of his kids’ bedrooms, his whole life - until one day in the 70s, when the guy telling me the story was a teenager discovering jazz and brought home a reissue of Ballads on vinyl. “What is this?”, his Dad said, hearing it floating through the house. He stepped in from the hallway, laid down on this guy’s bed, and listened to the whole thing. Completely out of character behaviour. He asked to hear it, over and over, for the rest of his life. The only music he ever enjoyed. The guy got weepy telling me this story. They played it at his Dad’s funeral, he said.



	Obviously I had to listen to this album after hearing a story like that. And I agree that there is something very special about it. In fact, I cannot understate the importance of John Coltrane in getting me through these incredibly difficult few months, especially Ballads. I came back to his work often on the worst days. As much as I greatly admire his “difficult” albums and all the experimentation he did, I think the world has never quite known a sound so beautiful as John Coltrane playing a gentle and sweet ballad.



	I was lying there, drifting away. I’d read a bit about Coltrane. Real spiritual guy, and you really tell. Puts a bit of spirituality into everything he does.



	And that’s when it clicked, the moment I realised what was missing from my life.



	I believe in God, I realised, all of a sudden. I always have and I always will. I am a rational person and the case for atheism makes perfect sense to me. And yet, deeper down than that, somehow deeper than logic without being a product of any kind of delusion or denial, this belief remains. I need to find my peace there, in that place.



	I do not wish to say which religion I eventually converted to. (Hint: It’s not Christianity.) But know that in embracing that religion and fully accepting it into my life, I still practice it in my own way. I have not compromised my queerness, sluttiness, kindness, or any other of my best qualities, at all. They all derive from my relationship with God and they always have. I just have words for it all now.



	I would like to encourage my readership to think of religion as divorced from evil, malleable in its queerness, accessible to the weirdos of the world and warmly embracing of them.



	And John, wherever you are, thank you.





	Chapter 6



	“What’s New”





	MITCH





	Nancy and I both headed straight for her bedroom when we got home. I laid down on the bed while she sat down at her desk. She opened her laptop, clicked around a bit, then left and went straight into the shower. I could hear her getting undressed, turning the water on, then starting up the cassette player on the towel rack. Edith Piaf’s voice boomed out from the bathroom, echoing off porcelain and tile, muffled by the door.



	I pulled out my phone and started scrolling to kill some time, feeling weirdly violated and shaken by the night I’d had. Worse than the sex stuff was the feeling of being confronted with something I found intensely interesting while surrounded by people who thought I was insane for even observing it. That really made me feel bad about myself – intellectual dysphoria. I wondered who I could talk to about all this who would appreciate it properly. I wished I was dating someone like that instead. I wondered if they even existed.



	Nancy left her laptop open on her desk, which felt a little unusual for her in a way I didn’t initially give much thought to. I went to close it for her.



	And that’s when I noticed what she’d left open. It was the photo of us she’d taken after our first date, the Wedding Album-style one.



	It was in a folder called “fdc.” It seemed to be one of a whole heap of photos that all had the original file names off the phone, like IMG_0041, sorted chronologically from the top down, displayed in the Mac slideshow mode.



	I had to see what else was in there. I hit the right arrow key once. The next one was a photo of her kissing another trans girl I didn't recognise, in exactly the same pose.



	The one after that was the same pose again, but it was with Scarlett, a girl I'd seen around the traps – no pun intended. I never knew they dated.



	The one after that was the same pose again, with another girl.



	The next one was the same.



	They were all the same. She'd taken that photo with dozens of trans girls. I recognised about a third of them. Girls from Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart.



	I could hear Edith Piaf singing “Non, je ne regrette rien” against the sound of running water.



	The photos kept going. Nancy’s appearance changed, her hair changed colour, but they were all the same kind of shot.



	I held down the right arrow key. So many girls flew past, like they were nothing. 2019, 2018, 2017. I noticed Zoe was one of them. I thought back to that look she gave me at the pub, the fear in her eyes. I kept scrolling through it, moving backwards in time, till I got to the first photo. It was dated December 2016. Nancy wasn’t in it. It was the Olivias.



	The shower was still running. I deleted the entire folder and emptied the trash. I moved slowly; my mind was clear. I took a photo with the laptop camera of me in my Fido Dido t-shirt, expression blank, giving the finger with both hands. I set it as the desktop background.



	I then created two new folders on the desktop and named them:



	GET



	FUCKED



Hearing her turn the water off, I closed the laptop and left without saying a word. I deleted and blocked her on everything and walked home to Sunshine, late at night.



	I still haven’t really processed any of this. I don’t know what to tell you about it. Kinda wish I still had that photo I set as the background though. That’s la vie en rose for ya.



	I eventually found out from someone else that her house burned down a couple weeks later. Something about candles. I don’t give a fuck.





	LUCY





	There was one night Simon, Linda and I were waiting for a bus - the 220. I can’t remember where we were coming back from, what we had just done. I think we had watched another band, some more friends of Simon’s. It was one of the quieter bus stops in the CBD, near Flagstaff. We were all very tired and at least a little drunk. The bus stop seat was unnervingly wet, so we were sitting on the ground, leaning against a sandstone wall.



	And that’s when a guy showed up with a baseball bat, shattering the bus stop glass, only just avoiding us. He took out both windows, systematically, coldly. Then he went for the metal structure, denting it again and again, as much as he could, ignoring us as much as we were ignoring him. He somehow managed to rip some of the foundations out of the ground. The bus was only two minutes away and it was late, so we were trying our luck to wait it out. It seemed that us and this guy were not each other’s concern. He shattered the Plexiglass covering the KFC ad poster at the stop, reached in, cutting his hand on it, and tore the poster away from inside. He then pulled out a can of black spraypaint and covered every surface with it, as much as he could, and ran away.



	When the bus arrived, the stop was completely unrecognisable, like a natural disaster had torn through. As we got on, the driver made no comment and neither did we. It wasn’t our problem - not any of us. We also didn’t touch on, and that wasn’t an issue either. I couldn’t imagine any of this happening in Sydney.



	On that trip home, Linda fell asleep on Simon’s shoulder as we blasted through the empty space between North Melbourne and Footscray, down by the docks. I looked at them, looked at the scene outside - infrastructure, shipping containers, hints of the ocean, the dark of night - and started feeling something about a song called “The Quick Earth,” a song I hadn’t written yet. I could vaguely hear it in my mind. The kind of song you hear when you’re wide awake in your head and see and feel things, but all the rest of you is asleep. I didn’t want to forget this. I wanted to make sure we wrote and recorded it.



	***



	Sometimes you say things in songs even if there’s a small chance of them being true. And sometimes you say things that have nothing to do with the truth of what you want to say and sometimes you say things that everyone knows to be true. Then again, at the same time, you’re thinking that the only truth on earth is that there is no truth on it. Whatever you are saying, you’re saying in a ricky-tick way. There’s never time to reflect. You stitched and pressed and packed and drove, is what you did.



	Linda would be moving on, too. She was a walking concept. She slept music, ate it, lived it. A lot of what she did was pure genius. She steered this record with deft turns and jerks, but she did it. She stood in the bell tower.



	On the record, I had to make spur of the moment decisions which might not have had anything to do with the real situation. That was all right, though. It would have been good to vary the rhythms. There’s all kinds of ways you can do that, but we stuck with fives: Five pulses to the measure. You could do things where in five bars you play five beats, emphasise the 1 and the 3 and obscure the 2. You can go on and on like that in endless ways, varying tempos and rhythms. It would have been good if someone was paying attention to that kind of stuff, the rhythm combinations within the song instead of the song. The song would take care of itself.



	When we finished recording, it felt like the studio could have gone up in a sheet of flame. It was so intense in there for the past couple of months. Simon had created a haunting, not stumbling or halting album. He said he’d help me make a record and he didn’t break his word.



	We went by circuitous ways, but we got there. We were simpatico although I think I always heard the record as sounding more strident than he did. I know that he wanted to understand me more as we went along, but you can’t do that, not unless you like to do puzzles. I think in the end, he gave up on that.



	A lot of the songs held up in a grand way and more than a few of them I’ve played plenty of times. I would have liked to been able to give him the kinds of songs that he wanted but those kinds of songs were written under different circumstances, and circumstances never repeat themselves. Not exactly. I couldn’t get to those kinds of songs for him or anyone else.



To do it, you’ve got to have power and dominion over the spirits. I had done it once, and once was enough. Someone would come along eventually who would have it again—someone who could see into things, the truth of things—not metaphorically, either—but really see, like seeing into metal and making it melt, see it for what it was and reveal it for what it was with hard words and vicious insight.



	Though I was incapable of taking a lot of Linda’s emotional trips seriously, we were kind of kindred spirits. In another millions of days, thousands of millions of days, what would it all mean? What does anything ever mean?



	Sometimes the things that you liked the best and that have meant the most to you are the things that meant nothing at all to you when you first heard or saw them.





	JUDEE





	On Tuesday 23 November at 10 pm, four days before surgery, I noticed a lump near my right testicle. I told George straight away. Amazingly, the local clinic was open late and had an appointment slot free at 10.25 pm. George drove me down there. The waiting room TV played an episode of the Graham Norton show with guest Michael Buble, who sang “Haven’t Met You Yet.” I repressed the urge to smash the TV.



	The doctor said there was a chance it could be cancer and that I should get an ultrasound as soon as possible. I told him it might not end up mattering all that much either way, as I had existing plans to have both my balls cut off. He told me that that is not how cancer works. He printed out a referral for me to have an ultrasound, then wrote “URGENT” on the envelope and underlined it twice. He told me to call the ultrasound place first thing in the morning. I was back home by 11pm.



	Somehow, I slept well. When things like this happen I often deal with it by entering a zen-like state of larrikin humour in the moment then processing the emotions much later on, once the danger has cleared. George is not like this. That night he was much more visibly stressed than I was.



	At 8am on the morning of the 24th, I rang the ultrasound place in Moonee Ponds. As soon as I mentioned the word “cancer” they told me to come in straight away for an 8.25 appointment.



	Once there, the guy took one look at my balls with the ultrasound equipment and said, “Nah, this is fine. This isn’t cancer.”



	By 9am, George took my photo as I was sitting in a Moonee Ponds café, beaming, holding up a giant ultrasound of my balls. I posted it to Facebook, briefly outlining the story and declaring that:

	 	● I do not have cancer;

	● I am, technically, posting an unsolicited dick pic;

	● It is the last dick pic that will ever be taken of myself.





	I then walked to the local post office. I always promised my old cis male best friend Lucas that one day he could have my balls floating in liquid in a little jar, but later found out that hospitals do not let patients keep any kind of “medical waste.”



	I picked up a Victor Chang Cardiac Research Institute promotional pen that someone had left behind and wrote Lucas a quick note on the back of the mailer before express mailing the ultrasound films to his address in Sydney:



	“Here they are. Best I could do. xx”



	George was quite upset, but there was not much I could do about this. We are different people. He feels his emotions in real time, whereas if I dropped the larrikinism and experienced the full brunt of the shock, grief etc in that moment it would have destroyed me. I tried my best to reassure him but ultimately the crisis was mine to deal with as I chose, and I could not afford to mess with my old tried-and-true-blue coping mechanism – days out from surgery, no less. Besides, after all, it was pretty funny.



	I was back home by 10 am. All this happened in 12 hours. I took the whole day off work and spent the rest of the afternoon listening to podcasts while playing Pinball FX3 on my Nintendo Switch, trying to occupy my brain.



At this point, I nearly gave up writing this account. Every day I would take down the day's events in bullet point form, knowing I would someday find the spoons to go through it all and turn it into what you are reading now. But after a cancer scare with a 12-hour turnaround that felt hardly believable even while it was happening, and so close to surgery, I was beginning to feel that this was not worth documenting.



	There was a point in my teenage years where my social awkwardness peaked and my acne was extremely severe. “We're going to stop taking photos for a while”, my father said to me at the time, “because this isn't a time you're going to want to remember.” It is pretty shocking that he said this but he was absolutely right, more than he could have known. I was starting to think that these too were days I would not particularly want to remember.



But then, around 3pm, emails arrived from two trans women who read my first book, House of Memories. I had published it under a pseudonym on Internet Archive and hardly told anyone that it even existed. They had both found it by chance, tracked me down using a series of obscure clues I hid throughout the text, and were emailing me on the same afternoon to say it had meant a lot to them. One of them mentioned that House of Memories had led to her kissing another trans woman for the first time in her life.



	I felt that this made it all worth it, and these two alone were all the audience I needed. I pulled myself out of bed, sat at my desk, and began taking a bullet-point account of all the upsetting things that had just happened, because that is what I do.



	Chapter 7



	“It’s Easy to Remember”





	MITCH





	A while later, I left Melbourne and went to Perth for a couple days. Something came up and I had to see a man about a dog. It was the first time in my life I’d caught a flight anywhere that didn’t involve Sydney at either end of it. The first thing I wanted to do was see the sun set in the west, over the ocean. It’s the one thing you just can’t see in Sydney, where everything faces east and the sun always sets inland, behind the mountains.



	I got there in the late arvo and grabbed an Uber straight from the airport to Cottesloe, the only beach out there I’d heard of. Made it just in time. There’s something special that happens in ocean sunset cities and I’d never seen it before that day. People just start showing up, gathering in little groups and staring out to sea like they’re in a trance. Just watching the sun, while also trying somehow not to look directly at it. Kind of reminds me of how people like to talk while they eat, awkwardly trying to speak while also putting food in their mouths. It’s just how we are and I think it’s really beautiful.



	Got back and told this story to Hayden when he asked how my trip went. By this point, we’d started chatting a fair bit and were beginning to become good friends. He pointed out that I didn’t need to go all the way to Perth to see an ocean sunset, that I could have saved myself some time and money by staying in Melbourne and getting a tram down to St Kilda instead. “Actually”, he said, “there’s a book launch I’m going to at Love & Luck in St Kilda tonight. Come down and I’ll show you the sunset after.”



	So I did. Don’t get the 96 btw. The best way to get to and from St Kilda is the 16 or the 3a, either straight from the city or combined with a train to Balaclava. For one thing, there’s always less people that way. People seem to have in their heads that “96 = St Kilda” in a way that they just don’t with the other two trams. Also, the 16 and 3a go to Flinders Street instead of Southern Cross – heaps better. Something about Southern Cross station just annoys me. I dunno what it is, but I just hate being there. Makes me feel like the world is ending in a way Flinders Street doesn’t.



	Whatever book it was they were launching seemed okay. Some kind of poetry thing. Love & Luck is a cool place. It was nice to be around people, cop some free (apparently non-alcoholic) wine and “canapes” and just kinda sit around listening to friendly voices. Hayden also pulled Highway Bodies by Alison Evans off the shelf in the young adult section and chucked it at me, telling me I had to read it. Said it was about teenagers surviving a zombie apocalypse in Melbourne, that there were three narrators and one of them was a bogan trans girl. “Just like you! She’s so much like you”, he said. “You have to read this.”



	The cashier smiled at me when I picked it up. “Good choice, Mitch.” I didn’t recognise her so I just kinda awkwardly smiled back. She had a little she/her pronoun badge but her nametag didn’t have a name on it.



	She scanned the book’s barcode then rummaged under the counter for a relatively long time, like she was looking for something specific. “Found it”, she said, pulling out a bookmark and gently putting it inside the book. It had a yellow flower on it. “You two have a good night.”



	Hayden and I made it down to the beach for sunset just after 8. Whaddaya know, there it was - a sunset over the ocean, right in front of me. Until then, I always thought of Melbourne as an east coast city, like Sydney. It seems so obvious to me now that it's really more south than anything, and that heaps of the coastline of Port Phillip Bay faces west. I’d been approaching Melbourne with a Sydney mindset.



	It takes a while for your brain to click over down here. Like I was saying before, that’s what that Paul Kelly song is all about. “From St Kilda to Kings Cross.” The first time I heard that line about giving up all of Sydney Harbour for the one sweet boulevard, I thought “Fuck off.” But now I get it. There are nights when you come down to St Kilda and you get what he’s on about.



	I sat on the beach with Hayden, listening to the aural melting pot of St Kilda all around me - white cunts with dreads in the smells-like-teen-patchouli drum circle, obnoxious EDM blasting out of the fancy restaurants, crashing waves, the laughter of children, people chatting with their mates and families and having a good time, six or seven competing Bluetooth speakers, all of them playing music of different genres, in different languages, representing different cultures. It was a huge mess and I loved it, and I wondered how the place had survived this long with so much of its character intact.



	Hayden pulled two Carlton Draught longnecks out of his backpack and cracked them for both of us. He hooked his phone up to a little pink Bluetooth speaker of his own, so we could add our own little voice to the cacophony. He offered me his phone with Spotify open and said, “Pick something.”



	For some reason, that’s what did it. I started sobbing, and I told Hayden everything - the whole story about Nancy. How she had treated me, Graceland, the photos, everything. My hands were shaking as it all came out. Then I got on to my feelings about HOLE - the conflicted emotions I’d had about the show, how I felt like it was almost irresponsibly distant from reality, and how it was allowing Nancy to project into the world that she was someone she isn’t.



	“Wow”, Hayden said. “I mean… wow, that’s all really fucked up. I’m really sorry this has happened to you. Obviously, I can’t enable someone like that.” He looked down into the sand. “What do I do with this? I keep hearing that people really love Gem as a character. She’s brought a lot of good into the world, even in what we’ve put out so far. I’ve got a lot of stories planned out for her… The illusion of her is important. It’s bringing hope to people, hope we need. But Gem doesn’t exist.”



	He looked up then, out at the water. “I guess I have a few choices. I could keep going with Nancy and act like you never told me any of this, for the sake of the audience. I really don’t want to do that. I could also suddenly drop her from the plot and then explain her absence in some way. I could either make up something about her moving away, or… you know what, I could go for some really brave ‘life imitating art’ thing and make Gem turn out to be an abuser. I could use that as a way to tell the truth about what really happens among trans people, like you’re saying. But then… God, I’m trying to offer hope with this show. That’s the point of the whole thing. We know about reality already. We all know what reality is like. We need hope. That’s why we make art. Isn’t it?” He started to cry, really torn up about it. “Or I could just cancel the whole show. Leave people wanting more, leave them with what they already have.”



	“I trust you”, I said. “I’ll leave this with you. I know you’ll do the right thing.”



	“I’m just so sorry this has happened to you”, he said. “You deserve better. You’re really wonderful.”



	“Can I still put a song on?”, I asked.



	He smiled, unlocked his phone again, and chucked it to me with Spotify open.



	What did I want to play?



	I thought back to my first date with Nancy, not that long ago, when we saw A Star is Born. I typed in “La Vie en Rose.” A few versions came up - Edith Piaf, Grace Jones, Lady Gaga, Iggy Pop. I hovered over them. No, I thought, erasing the search bar. I don’t want to hear that song tonight.



	I typed in “I’ll Never Love Again.”



	No, I thought, firmly. I know what I want to hear tonight.



	I put on “Buses and Trains” by Bachelor Girl. Now that’s a good song. I love how she just casually tosses off that being in love is like being hit by a bus and a train. It’s true. People don’t even question it when that song comes on. They’ll just nod and go, “Yeah, sounds about right. That’s love for ya.” It fucken hurts. But she’s still gonna do it all again, a little bit wiser each time.



	“I really love it here”, said Hayden. “I’m glad this is the place you’re telling me all this. This place saved my life once. I had a time when I lost someone and things got really, really bad. I was desperate for anything to keep me going. So you know what I did? I just kept coming here. Every night, as much as I possibly could. Just kept going. That’s what turned it all around for me. Going down to to St Kilda, watching the sunset, no matter what else happened that day. No matter how bad I felt. It’s a different sunset, a different ocean, different people, every time. Someone’s always having a good time in some way. There’s always at least one reason to feel better.”



	We looked at each other.



	Then, when the last chorus to “Buses and Trains” came around, I belted out the eshay version we used to sing back home in Sydney. It felt like an ancient pirate shanty:



	“So I got rolled on a bus, I got shanked on a train,

	I keep falling in love, which is kinda the same.

	I’ve bashed every gronk, Maroubra to Balmain,

And it felt so good, I wanna do it again!”



	I still go down to St Kilda to watch the sunset all the time. Actually, why don’t you come down too? Seriously, open invitation to anyone reading this. Come down to St Kilda beach at sunset on any given day and you might just see me. Walk up and down a bit, look for the bogan trans girl who doesn’t give a fuck. Say g’day.



	Later that night I was on the 16 coming home, thinking about everything.



	I was thinking about Melbourne. I really do love Melbourne. I came to love it in its own way, on its own terms. But I have to admit that on some days in Melbourne, when the weather is just a certain way, the sky is a certain blue, the air is just the right kind of cool, the sun reflects off the distant CBD at exactly the right angle, and the sea breeze is blowing in exactly the right direction, for just a split second, my heart beats in a whole other way - and it’s because, and only because, I’m reminded of Sydney.



	And for some reason, my thoughts kept coming back to the cashier at the Love & Luck place. I was trying to figure out where she knew me from when I realised that the pronoun badge wasn’t just an ally thing - she must have been trans. I just had a feeling. She passed well enough, but sometimes you clock people on a sort of spiritual and aesthetic level. And she felt very kind, very generous. I just got good feelings from her and I had a sense that she was the kind of lady I would like to be. Never even got her name.



When I got home, I got some Blu-Tac and put the bookmark up in my kitchen. I see the yellow flower every day.





	LUCY





	The night we wrapped the album, Simon took us all up to SkyHigh at the top of Mount Dandenong. It’s a touristy spot, a viewing platform at the top of the eastern mountain ranges that loom over all the rest of the city. There’s a restaurant and a cheesy souvenir shop. It’s not really very Melbourne in its energy, but it’s an iconic place. There’s a sign up there pointing north and south that tells you how many kilometres it is south to Hobart and north to Brisbane, as if Sydney isn’t worth mentioning.



	The sun set quickly and deep dark grew all around us. Linda, Simon and I sat on the bonnet of his car, taking in the view. I could see all the way out to the Macedons and all the way down the peninsula. I tried to figure out how it all fit together, how these places related to each other, how they interacted with the landscape and the sea. I thought about the fact that this was my new home. Simon put on Weyes Blood’s “A Lot’s Gonna Change.”



	“What do I do with this?”, Linda said.



	“Do with what?”



	“Like, how do I make this useful to me?” She gestured outside herself, to the view, the broader world. “What’s the thought I’m supposed to take away from this? Is it ‘Melbourne, my home’, or ‘The majesty of nature’, something like that? No, I don’t think it’s either of those. Am I supposed to write something about this? I guess what I’m saying is that I don’t see how this is supposed to help me with my career.”



	“It isn’t?”, I said. “I don’t know. I just like to look at things. I like topography, landscapes, especially coastlines – how people interact with water.”



	Simon just sat there on the bonnet, listening to the interplay between us.



	“I’m really glad we met”, she said, as if we were in two places at once. “I really appreciate what a good friend you have been, this friendship we've started, making this.”



	Friends, I thought to myself. Yeah, that’s exactly what we are.



	“You know what?”, she said. “I think you’re like a backup of me. It’s really comforting to know you exist. If anything ever happened to me, I know you’d still be around.”



	“That’s really sweet”, I said. But I wondered if it really was.



	“I’m going to write about this time we’ve all had together”, I added. “This has been so sudden, so strange.”



	Without even looking at her I could sense that her face fell, just enough. She didn’t say anything. She looked down at her Cannanes-edition Converse shoes, down at the boot of the car.



	It was subtle, but I could feel terror radiating off her at the idea of a version of herself in writing that was out of her reach. That there would exist in the world a version of her that she could not control. It thrilled her in the sense that it might end up as part of a bigger plot arc in the glowing biography a third person would write about her at some point, but it bothered her much more. I could sense all of this because I understood her, even then, far too well. And this was only the beginning of what ended up happening between us.



	We looked out into the night. I wondered if I would ever really feel at home here, if I was really going to stay.



	That’s when one light caught my eye, somewhere along the coast. It grew and grew, becoming steadily larger and brighter, impossible to unsee. Then it flared, like it was winking at me, and burnt out into nothing. It seemed that only I had noticed it.



	“I get it”, I said, to myself.



	Stars on Broadway came out on January 25th, 2020.





	JUDEE





	“I would burn everything to ash, both cities, the world, to keep you with me. You belong here, you’re fucking mine. Whatever comes next, we’re going to demolish it together.”

	 	- Bianca in Charlie Jane Anders’ The City in the Middle of the Night





	Tuesday, November 26th, 2019, the night before surgery.



	I decided it would be best if George and I checked into the hotel around the corner from the hospital, just to remove an element of things that could go wrong. I am not sure exactly what I was picturing would happen, but I figured assuaging my anxiety was worth the money. My parents had come down from Sydney and were staying in the same hotel.



	As per Fagen’s instructions, I stopped eating at 2pm. And then the infamous “bowel prep” stage was upon me. So this is really what it has come to, I thought to myself, swallowing my first glass of industrial-grade laxative PicoPrep mixed with water.



	A couple hours in the bathroom later, dizzy, nauseous, cramping and food-deprived, I drank my scheduled second glass.



	It gets harder and harder to “not trans enough” yourself when you go through things like this. It could have been a question in the COGIATI:



	If you could live life with a vagina but first had to drink the worst-tasting liquid imaginable, inducing a night of extreme diarrhea, would you drink it?



	Then, another question:



	What about a second glass?



	To pass the time, George and I spent this entire evening listening to Til Death Do Us Blart, the podcast in which four men watch Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 and review it once a year for the rest of their lives. I had been meaning to get into that show for a while, and decided to binge it all knowing that the 2019 episode was due for release two days after my surgery.



	George and I got up to the episode where Griffin McElroy chooses to watch Paul Blart 2 synced to Pink Floyd’s Dark Side of the Moon, and we decided to do the same. It was only a dollar more to buy Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 off YouTube as opposed to renting it, so it is now the only movie I actually own digitally.



	The night before my sex change, as I watched Kevin James dance to “The Great Gig in the Sky” on a segway in the Wynn Casino lobby, I laughed the hardest I have ever laughed in my entire life.



	I used my phone to hammer out an email to the tildeathdousblart@gmail.com address they give in an early episode to tell them I was deliriously listening to the show the night before my sex change and I was now married to their project for life. They later claimed to have lost access to this account, but since the show will theoretically last till the end of time, I hope they read my email one day.



	Soon it ticked over to midnight and became V-Day, November 27th. I somehow managed to get roughly two hours of highly alert, manic sleep. I would hardly call it sleep, but I managed to dream.



	I dreamed about George and no-one else.



	I saw it all so clearly - our first date, the time we first met under the clocks at Flinders Street, the first time I told them I loved them, all the memories we had built and shared with each other since. I thought about all the pain I had had in my life and I realised that it had been all worth it.



	People often say that we live in a “dark timeline”, but in those anxious hours of sleep I felt the timeline’s precious and heavy burden of sanctity. If I went back in time and changed anything, I would be messing with the fact that George and I had met. I realised that this was more important than any other thing that had ever happened to me and I realised that, therefore, it was all meant to be and I was now allowed to go forward in my life with peace in my heart and with absolutely no regrets.



	At 4.45am, as I prepared to leave for the hospital, I took a moment to pray and decided to recite Tom Hanks’ prayer from Joe Versus the Volcano:



	“Dear God,

	Whose name I do not know,

	Thank you for my life.

	I forgot,

	How big –

	Thank you.

	Thank you for my life.”



	At 5am, my parents knocked on our hotel room door to drive George and I around the corner to the hospital. I was in no condition to walk even that far. My father began to open the driver’s side door, then stopped, tilting his head up.



“Can you hear that?”, he said.



“What?”



“Blackbirds”, he said, smiling. “We don’t get them in Sydney.”



	Both of us took a moment to listen to them sing before getting in the car.



When we got there, the hospital sliding doors opened but no-one was at reception to check me in. Someone noticed and told us that the receptionist was running a few minutes late. I sat down, frustrated, stomach completely empty, finding myself at the very last bit of waiting I needed to do. A few moments went by in silence.



	Then I heard “Blackbird”, the Beatles song. My father was playing it off YouTube on his phone, his little way of seizing the moment. We all sang it together in the empty hospital waiting room - my parents, George and I. I felt a lot better. This is one of my most treasured memories, and I want to stress that it actually happened. It would be a very twee thing to make up.



	The receptionist mercifully showed up, clutching a massive coffee. I filled out still more forms and was asked for my Medicare card. I signed some kind of forms; I would have signed literally anything they put in front of me. Then it was finally time. I hugged everyone and told them I’d see them on the other side.



	I went into the small hospital room I would call home for the next week. I unpacked my bags, changed into a gown they gave me, and was led down to the operating room, wordlessly thrumming while also feeling weirdly like I was being led to my execution.



	“I have to pee”, I said. “Does it matter if I go now or not?”



“Well”, the nurse said, “we’ll pee for you if you don’t. We’ll be getting in there and draining your bladder manually. But you can pee if you want. The bathroom’s there”, she said, pointing to the men’s. “Oh, sorry”, she said, noticing the look on my face. This is definitely the funniest time I have ever been misgendered, and it was an important foreshadowing of the fact that as better as surgery might make you feel, ultimately, it will not do shit for how others perceive you.



	I laid down on the bed. The friendly anaesthetist came in, injected me with the stuff, and asked me what I did for a living.



	“Court transcriptionist”, I said.



	“That must be tough. I can only imagine how hard that must be. The way I see it”, she said, as if I had asked a question, “the Native Americans say there's two wolves inside everyone, a good and a bad wolf, and they're always talking to you. I think some people just need to listen to their good wolf more often.”



	I figured that this was probably inaccurate and racist in some way, but I was not sure of the specifics. Later I looked it up and discovered:

	 	● The “two wolves” story actually originates from Billy Graham in 1978;

	● The idea of a good/evil binary is not at all compatible with the beliefs of the Cherokee people this legend is often attributed to;

	● My anaesthetist did not even tell the misappropriated story correctly – it is about “which one you feed the most.”





	Not knowing any of this at the time, and figuring that seconds before genital reconstructive surgery was not a good time to call out my anaesthetist for a problematic remark, I chose to say this instead: “I think some people only have a bad wolf.”



	Speaking these words out loud, I realised with finality that my job had warped me in ways I could no longer tolerate and that I needed to quit immediately.



	In that moment, I did not realise how quickly the anaesthetic would kick in. I thought they would give me a countdown or something. But as it turns out, “I think some people only have a bad wolf” were the last words of my life with a dick.



	I want a better ending to this part of my life, so I am going to give myself one.



	If this were a movie, here is what I would do:



	I would show the moment my eyes close and then cue “Blackbird” on the soundtrack.



	I would then take the camera out the door of the hospital, onto a 16 tram to St Kilda Beach, and on a walk to the end of the pier.



	Along the way I would cut to various shots of people going on morning runs, going to school, taking their first sip of coffee, putting out tables, chatting to their friends, and generally enjoying their lives, as the sun comes up in the east and a soft pink dawn spreads over the beach.



	I would then cut to a shot of the open ocean and fade to black as the song ends with:



	All your life,

	You were only waiting for this moment to arise.



	***



	The first thing I recall after waking up is a nurse standing over me with kind eyes and long, beautiful hair, backlit by fluorescent light.



	I had a vagina. It was covered up by a giant seal of airtight bandages and packed full of gauze, but it was there. It was all over. I felt very at peace. I felt that thing everyone says, the “centred” feeling. It was indeed immediate. It was as if waves of happiness radiated from my groin, rolling up and down my whole body. I had instantly forgotten what it was ever like to have a dick. That felt like an impossible thing.



“Are you an angel?”, I said to the nurse, for some reason choosing to drowsily reference Anakin Skywalker’s line in Episode I.



	“Darling”, she said, “I’m wild, wild, wild.”



	This was an odd thing to say.



	“Do you guys have lunch? You’d have to eat, right?”, I then asked her, babbling. “Like in a procedure this long that goes for hours, do you ever stop in the middle of it, just leave the person there and go have lunch?”



	“No”, she said, “We just have to eat as much as possible beforehand. Anyway, it all went well.”



“Thank God”, I said, meaning every word of it. “Thank God.”



They wheeled me into my room. My memories from this point on are patchy. I remember saying repeatedly that it was the best day of my life. I remember insisting that I was fine, great, everything was wonderful. I remember George looking very small and exhausted, but relieved. I remember my family holding it together for me. I remember that Jadzia brought me flowers and a book, Journal of a Sex Change by Claudine Griggs, with a little bow on it.



	I remember the same nurse who woke me up came back in, introduced herself and said she was going to give me something that I thought she called “Trannydolls.” I laughed manically, finding this hilarious. I also remember flirting with Jadzia in front of everyone. And I kept insisting that I was really, really happy, that this was the best day of my life, meaning it.



	Looking back on this, there are a few hints that I was high out of my mind:

	 	The painkiller is in fact called “Tramadol”;

	I would never flirt like this with Jadzia in front of George; I know this would upset them, this goes against all our pre-established boundaries, and it is completely out of character for me – I later apologised, frankly baffled by my own actions;

	The best day of my life could not possibly have involved me being restrained to a bed, unable to move, with uncomfortably tight bandages around my entire groin, and circulation motors running non-stop on my legs;

	The fact I barely remember any of this at all.





	High on all kinds of drugs, high on gender euphoria, high after psyching myself up for this experience for over a year. High in every possible way.



	When everyone left and darkness fell, I spoke to George on the phone for a while, who sounded very upset. I babbled at him some more, insisting I was totally fine.



	Then it was just me.



	The nurse came in around 9pm to offer more blankets and give me my additional scheduled antibiotics. She was the same nurse that woke me up from anaesthetic. Later it would occur to me how strange it was that she was apparently still on shift more than 12 hours later.



	“Did you say, ‘Darling, I’m wild, wild, wild’ before?”, I asked her.



	She laughed. “That sounds like something I would say.”



	“How does it feel”, I asked, “to see people going through this over and over again?”



	“If this is why I’m here…” She shrugged, casually registering what felt to me like an immense gravity. She never finished the sentence. “You get used to it. But you gotta get away from the Trannydolls sometime, right?” I laughed. She struck me as very kind, and I wished she was staying with me longer. She left me to sleep. I don’t recall her name, and I never saw her again.



	When she left, I shut my eyes and listened once again to John Coltrane’s Ballads album. In a moment like this, it took on even deeper colours. It calmed me right down to my bones, to my soul. I was confined to a hospital bed, and so grateful just to be alive and listening to something so beautiful.



	But I can’t stop at gratitude, I thought. I have to keep fighting for the others, everyone still in the queue, everyone else with the same aching need. I can’t be one of those girls who goes stealth after surgery and starts blending into society. Not me. I have to make sure, I thought, that deep down, some part of me still has a dick. I can never let myself forget how these last few months felt, how much frustration and despair the system put me through just to make it to this hospital, this bed. I can’t leave that struggle behind for the others.



	I thought of all the past generations of trans women who’d found themselves in beds like this, recovering from this operation. Thousands of them, from all over the world. Many of them had it much harder than me. They lit the flame, I thought. And I have to do my part to keep it going. I have to nourish the raging fire.



	The album finished and Spotify auto-played another Coltrane song, one I had never heard before: “Dear Lord” from the album Transition.



	I listened to that song on repeat for the rest of the night, alone, finally physically restored, flat on my back, circulation machines buzzing on my legs, crying and crying.



	“Dear Lord.” With that title alone, and in the state of mind I was in, I knew exactly what Coltrane was trying to express.



	To this day I believe it is the most beautiful song in the world.



	I have never felt closer to God in my life.





	CHAPTER 8



	“Nancy (With the Laughing Face)”





	MITCH





	It was December 2020 and the border with NSW had just reopened. I’d been in lockdown in Melbourne all year and I was absolutely gagging to see Sydney again. I flew up as soon as I could.



	Death before Skybus. Here are all the ways you really want to get in and out of Melbourne Airport.



	The Broady Beguine. Get a train to Broadmeadows station, then get the 901 a few stops. Or in reverse, find the PTV bus stop at the airport and get back to Broady that way. You remember that James Bond movie where a submarine disguised as an iceberg flips open the lid and reveals the Union Jack? That look of recognition and pride on Bond’s face, knowing he’s got a way out? That’s me looking for the tiny PTV logo at the bus stops under the parking lot. That’s a dignified way out and they really don’t want you to know it’s there. Bus 901. Begin the Beguine!



	The Airport West Waltz. This one is workable, but I only advise it outside of peak times because it’s very affected by cars. You want to get Tram 59 to the end of the line, then walk a short way to Airport West shopping centre and get the 479. This only really works well early in the morning or later at night.



	The Sunbury Shuffle. My personal favourite, though you gotta time this one right. This is a favourite because it side-steps the City of Melbourne entirely. It only really saves you time if you live out west, but it’s just so epic. First, you get the Sunbury line all the way to the end. It looks much further away on the map than the time it actually takes to get there, thanks to the huge stretches of empty land with no stops after Watergardens and Diggers Rest. From Sunbury, get on the 479. This is the same bus you get from Airport West, but going the other way. You are likely to be the only person on the bus, maybe one of four people max. The bus will then take you through wide open fields with no traffic whatsoever, with a very low likelihood of making any other stops along the way, before dropping you at the airport in a total of 25 minutes. You can see kangaroos!



	The Avalon Azonto. This one is cheating, but I stand by it: fly out of Avalon instead of Tullamarine, and just get the Skybus. It’s worth it. There is no public transport hack out there as it’s basically in the middle of a field with nothing else around it, but the Avalon Skybus is the one form of Skybus I will allow. Avalon is the ultimate airport hack, even with the Skybus.



	Most people are too gutless to fly in and out of there because it’s “too far.” Listen: time yourself from the time you get on the Skybus to when you actually clear security, get on the plane and take off at Tullamarine, then do the same with Avalon. The difference is negligible, and Avalon might even come out ahead. The drive to Avalon is mostly down highways and very fast. Then once you get to Avalon, you’re at a small airport the size of someone’s man cave that only does one plane at a time. That plane has no other planes to compete with and barely even has to taxi. You get on, it takes off. Done. I’ve sat on the runway for 45 minutes at Tullamarine before. This takes so much stress and uncertainty out of the entire flying experience that it actually is worth the money. I deadset reckon you come out ahead at Avalon.



	My personal favourite flight out of Melbourne is JQ610, the 8:30 pm Jetstar, Avalon to Sydney. That’s the one I chose for this trip. At the right time of year, it means you take off just before sunset and get to experience what a sunset looks like from above the clouds. An iPhone can’t capture it either, so you have to just let it go and be satisfied with the moment.



	I always try and figure out where I am for the middle bit of the flight. If we go up inland, I can usually orient myself around Canberra. You can pick Canberra from the air because of all the massive bloody circles. But if the plane goes up the coast, I’ve got basically no idea what’s going on and I keep thinking everything is Kurnell. Can’t even really pick the Gong.



	I chucked on the new Tame Impala album as we began to descend. “One More Year” kicked in. I was so emotional, running my sweaty palms along my jeans. Always get nervous flying. Release date February 2020 - God, they wrote this before COVID and everything. Just one more year, I thought. Let’s take it one year at a time.



	When I saw the Harbour Bridge from the plane I bawled like a baby. Sydney came through. I was literally rocking back and forth in the seat. Sky fuckin blue fuckin fuckin skies!



	I got off, checked into a cheapo hotel and then set off like a rocket. I did all the walks - Manly to Spit, Bondi to Coogee, La Perouse to Henry Head, Bundeena to Otford, even deep cuts like Cooks River from Tempe to Strathfield. I was absolutely unstoppable, up at 6am every day, smashing them all out. Hardly stopped smiling.



	Then, after a couple days, I realised something was missing in my life and I had to go find it. I had to do the Wolli Creek Regional Park bushwalk, the Girrahween track. I had to go down to where the Olivias died and make peace with whatever happened.



	I felt physically sick and kinda scared, but I knew it was something that had to happen. I wanted to follow in their footsteps - not die, but literally follow their footsteps. I had to show them that they weren’t alone and they’re not alone still. I didn’t want to go on some kind of morbid death pilgrimage. It was more of a solidarity and a closure thing. I had to go and see it for myself, to not experience the place they died as some sort of nightmare vision. And I wanted to show them I cared.



	December 11th, 2020 - I listened to SOPHIE’s album OIL OF EVERY PEARL’S UN-INSIDES as I trekked it out, starting from the bluff in Waterworth Park. “It’s Okay to Cry” started up as I entered the lower bush track and I fucken lost it. I keep telling ya - I’m a sucker for ballads. I cried and cried, wishing that the Olivias had lived long enough to hear that album. They would have loved it. It’s far too real. It’s so reflective of the raw emotions of the trans experience, the inner landscape of a trans woman’s mind, that I honestly can’t listen to it very much.



	Coming up to Turrella Reserve, I saw a sticker on a pole with a QR Code on it. It said, “Saving Wolli Creek. Learn the story of how this land was saved from development.” I scanned it and it took me to a YouTube video. I added it to Watch Later.



	I continued along the path and saw the Turrella tower go by on my left. This is a really good walk and I really recommend it. It’s really immersive and hardly anyone knows about it. I started to kinda get into it on its own terms, but then when I passed the rock climbers it properly hit me that I was recreating the last moments of my friends’ lives. It wasn’t hard to find the spot where it all happened. By this point I was listening to “WHOLE NEW WORLD/PRETEND WORLD.”



	I don’t know why I had to give myself a soundtrack like that. It was really hectic. I sat down and thought about things as the beats pounded in my earphones.



	That’s when I heard a voice in my head, clear as day. This is the truth. I barely recognised it as my own, but it was my own. Who else would it have been? I didn’t follow a lot of what it was on about. But this is what I can remember it saying:



	“Olivia. Both of you.



	The curse is gone now. I have killed it off. It is gone.

	The cycle is broken. You can be at peace.



	I will never forget you. I will carry you forward in everything I do.

	I am committing to be a force for good, no matter what.

	I am here to make this promise.

	In whatever small way I can, I am here to give you peace.”



	The album finished and Spotify autoplay threw me to something else, snapping me out of whatever trance I’d been in. I turned it off, took my earphones out and kept walking. I needed silence for a while.



	When I got back to the hotel room, I showered, made a cup of tea and watched Saving Wolli Creek. I really recommend it. It’s an amazing story and some guy made an amateur feature-length documentary about it. I had no idea how much hard work had gone into making sure that bushland is still there for everyone to enjoy. Generations of community activists, working against the odds, achieved something important for the land they live on. It really inspired me.



	As I went to sleep, I thought about Saving Wolli Creek and all the other stuff that had gone through my head.



	And that was the moment everything turned around for me.



	Trans mental health, I thought, my subconscious linking everything together. That’s what I believe in. That’s what I’d die for. That’s what I’m gonna do with my life. Peer support. They really need people to do that. I’ve gone through enough by now, it’s been years. I’m mostly okay at talking and relating to people. I’d be good at that and I could really make a difference. I’ll find a TAFE course and start it asap.



	And in my spare time? I’m gonna look after the land, the actual land I live on. It’s time I gave something back to it. When I get back, I thought, I’m gonna look up some environmental groups in my area and see what I can do. That’s it, I thought. And I’ll be proud of myself. Mental health and looking after the environment - between those two things, that’s how I’m gonna have a happy life. That’s how I’m gonna reach my potential. I smiled, and then I drifted off.



	***



	A couple days later, back in Melbourne, I decided I was finally gonna go to Transsexuals Getting Pissed. I got off at Flinders Street, then stopped on the steps when I heard a song I recognised.



	I slowly turned around, realising it was “Bossa Nova Baby”, the Elvis song, of all things. Elvis again. Fucking hell. I can’t get away from the guy.



	Then I realised it was being played by the same eshays from way back, the ones who were playing “Come Thru.” What sort of playlist was this? I reckon maybe it was the Spotify algorithm throwing ‘em a curveball. They were so obnoxious about it too, like they couldn’t even hear it, like it didn’t even matter what it was. It was turned up so loud and these four guys were yelling all this drunk shit.



	This song - why this song? Why “Bossa Nova Baby”? I felt drawn to it for some reason, hypnotised by it.



	I accidentally made eye contact with one of the eshays and they clocked me as trans. I tried to look away, but it was too late. Tranny this, tranny that. Just straight up laughing at me, taking photos and shit. I could have just walked away.



	But I’d had enough.



	I marched right up to ‘em, grabbed the UE Boom and said “Fuckanova!” as I punted it like a footy, away from the steps, in a long arc, right up into the sky.



	It went a long way and rotated a couple times in midair, like the bone in 2001: A Space Odyssey. It was as if me and these gronks were watching it in slow-motion. I must have really booted it hard. Some PSOs noticed, and they were watching it too. Halfway through that shithouse trumpet solo, it collided with a bollard.



	Then it exploded. I don’t mean that it shattered and broke. I mean there was a fireball. I saw a bunch of sparks go flying and I think I even felt shockwaves. All I can think is that the battery must have been faulty. Must be why they call it a UE Boom. This all happened in like, two seconds.



	I turned around and legged it. Sprinted all the way past Lord of the Fries, past Clocks, over the Princes Bridge and down to some dark alley behind the NGV. I could hear yelling for a while. Waited a bit, caught my breath. Ended up getting an Uber to North Melbourne from out front of Chunky Move, then a train the rest of the way. I never made it to the pub. Fuckanova, baby!





	LUCY





	It was December 2020 and the border with NSW had just reopened. I’d booked the overnight train and I was ready to go back. All lockdown I’d found myself nursing a homesick tourist’s enthusiasm for Sydney that felt newly wild and invigorating. I packed up my few things and booked an Uber to Southern Cross station. It was confirmed quickly. The driver hadn’t uploaded a photo, so his profile picture was just blank.



	I’d said goodbye to Simon earlier in the day. He was out at a gig for the night - some other group of people he’d never told me about before. I figured I’d need something to read on the train so I went to his bookshelf in the living room and grabbed Bob Dylan’s Chronicles: Volume One at random. I replaced it with Is Your House Haunted? and hoped he wouldn’t notice. I figured I’d be back soon enough.



	Inside the Uber, golden plastic Arabic calligraphy dangled off the rear-view mirror, glistening in passing streetlights. The car radio display said the song playing was “Come Thru” by Jacquees, but the volume was down so low I could barely hear it. Outside the Uber, the sun was setting in a purple-orange sky and the Melbourne Star was cycling through a rainbow of light.



	The Melbourne Star - what a joke. A giant ferris wheel, an obvious ripoff of the London Eye, with no views to speak of. Nobody’s ever on it. Such a white elephant, so unsuited to this place. Yet I loved it anyway.



	I got on the train and took a window seat. The lady next to me was wearing a shirt with a stylised image of the Harbour Bridge that said “SYDNEY - HATED AND PROUD.” We smiled at each other.



	I put my earphones in and watched Melbourne disappear as the train headed north and evening fell.



	When it got dark and they switched the interior lights off, I flicked on the reading light above my seat. This threw a spotlight onto the worn hardback of Chronicles: Volume One in my lap. A youthful Bob Dylan looked up at me from the cover. I opened it to the title page and noticed a library slip:



	Tulare Public Library

	City of Tulare, CA



	I started the first chapter but my bleary eyes struggled to focus and I found myself nodding out. The woman sitting next to me must have noticed.



	“Best not to even try reading when you're like this”, she said. “Gets all scrambled. Not much point. Just admit you’re too tired.”



	“You’re right”, I said, and closed the book. I didn't want to know any more about literally anything. I didn't want to read about Bob Dylan meeting Lou Levy at Jack Dempsey’s restaurant. I didn’t want to try to make sense of anything in the world.



	I only want to go home, I thought. And forget this.



	“Do you believe in God?”, she asked me.



	I tensed up, thinking I was stuck next to some nut who was going to spend the overnight trip trying to convert me to something.



	“I don’t know about God”, I said. “I don’t think I know much about the devil either.”



	She smiled. “Fair enough. Nice to meet you. I’m Olivia.”



	The train rattled and shook.



	“Let’s get some rest”, she added. “God knows we deserve it.”



	“I agree”, I said, smiling. “I’m Lucy.”



	Olivia and I leaned back and closed our eyes.



	I woke up roughly ten hours later. It took me a few seconds to recognise the view out the window as the Wolli Creek Regional Park, almost all the way to Central. That train trip’s a rough ride at the best of times, and I was amazed that I had somehow slept long and well. I felt new, refreshed, almost joyful; it was sleep I had badly needed. I turned to my right and found the seat next to mine was empty.





	JUDEE





	On a cold and windy night - July 23, 2021 - during a commercial break in the middle of the televised opening ceremony of the Tokyo Olympics, one year after it was originally scheduled to occur, I took the recycling bin out to the curb and began to walk back in the house when a sudden gust knocked the entire full bin on its side, sending half the contents rapidly blowing south, flying down the road. Cardboard and paper and glass were everywhere. I focused on picking up the glass first to stop it blowing into traffic, but then realised that many of the sheets of paper were from surgery and hospital paperwork that I had just thrown out, and a lot of them had my name, signature and address.



	I ran after it all for about a block but it was quickly outpacing me. I grabbed as much of it as I could and tried to tear it to shreds and stuff it into my fist. Reams of it - psychologist reports, psychiatrist reports, a document illustrating scrotum hair removal, endless and pointless referrals from one doctor to another, the stat dec I had to sign acknowledging that I might die on the operating table, the form that said that there was no guarantee the procedure would “cure” my gender dysphoria, the hospital admission paperwork, bowel prep instructions.



	I clawed at the air, trying to get it all under my control - more hospital admission paperwork from the psychiatric hospital I was admitted to for the breakdown I had months into recovery, photocopies of my subsequent autism and C-PTSD diagnoses, prescriptions for Spiractin I didn’t need anymore, discharge forms from nurses, blood test pathology forms - on and on.



	Angry letters to and from myself and various doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists, and committees. Newspaper and magazine cutouts - articles I’d written, talking about my experience, begging for reform. Volunteer agreements I’d signed with advocacy groups, mental health services.



	The fight goes on and it always will. I just didn’t physically want any of this stuff anymore, taking up space in my house. That’s why I threw it out. And yet I was chasing it, not wanting anyone else to have it either.



	Then I noticed the one thing that I actually wanted to keep: George and I’s wedding certificate. It was just a few months old, and it had somehow gotten mixed up in everything I threw out. I let go of everything else to urgently clutch it to my chest.



I looked out ahead of me and saw that the rest of the paperwork had now spread over a bigger area than I could control, over the tram lines, into the front yards of houses across the road, and deep into the night.



	I gave up, let it go, and watched it all blow away.





	JOHN





	A Love Supreme



	I will do all I can to be worthy of Thee, O Lord.

	It all has to do with it. Thank You God.

	Peace.

	There is none other.

	God is. It is so beautiful.

	Thank You God. God is all.

	Help us to resolve our fears and weaknesses.

	Thank You God.

	In You all things are possible.

	We know. God made us so.

	Keep your eye on God.

	God is. He always was. He always will be.

	No matter what... it is God.

	He is gracious and merciful.

	It is most important that I know Thee.

	Words, sounds, speech, men, memory, thoughts, fears and emotions - time - all related… all made from one... all made in one.

	Blessed be His name.

	Thought waves - heat waves - all vibrations - all paths lead to God. Thank you God.

	His way... it is so lovely... it is gracious.

	It is merciful--Thank you God.

	One thought can produce millions of vibrations and they all go back to God…

	everything does.

	Thank you God.

	Have no fear... believe... Thank you God.

	The universe has many wonders. God is all.

	His way... it is so wonderful.

	Thoughts--deeds--vibrations, etc.

	They all go back to God and He cleanses all.

	He is gracious and merciful... Thank you God.

	Glory to God... God is so alive.

	God is.

	God loves.

	May I be acceptable in Thy sight.

	We are all one in His grace.

	The fact that we do exist is acknowledgement of Thee, O Lord.

	Thank you God.

	God will wash away all our tears…

	He always has…

	He always will.

	Seek him everyday.

	In all ways seek God everyday.

	Let us sing all songs to God.

	To whom all praise is due... praise God.

	No road is an easy one, but they all go back to God.

	With all we share God.

	It is all with God.

	It is all with Thee.

	Obey the Lord.

	Blessed is He.

	We are all from one thing... the will of God… Thank you God.

	I have seen God - I have seen ungodly - none can be greater

- none can compare to God. Thank you God.

	He will remake us... He always has and He always will.

	It is true--blessed be His name--Thank you God.

	God breathes through us so completely...so gently we hardly feel it...

	yet, it is our everything.

	Thank you God.

	ELATION--ELEGANCE--EXALTATION--

	All from God.

	Thank you God. Amen.



	 	- John Coltrane

December 1964





